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OFFICIAL SECTION 
IN THE EXARCHATE 


@ The Court of Appeals of the State of New York has upheld the 
decision of the lower court in the litigation over our Saint Nicholas 
Cathedral of New York City. The New York Law Journal for 7 July 
1958 makes the following mention: “Judgement and order unanimously 
affirmed, with costs to the respondents. No opinion. Order filed.” 
One Church continues to appeal to the “Metropolia” to put an end to 
these senseless litigations. 


@ Saint Nicholas parish of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, voted to re- 
turn to the fold of the Mother Church on 6 April 1958 and was ac- 
cepted into the Exarchate. A former pastor of the church, The Very 
Reverend Archpriest Gregory Szeyko, was reassigned to the parish and 
was given a ten-year contract by the parish. (The Light of Truth) 


@ The Reverend Father Alexander Shportun has been assigned to 


temporary duties as pastor of Holy Trinity Church in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


@ The Reverend Father Stephen Kanyan has been assigned to duties 
as pastor of All Saints Church in Wolf Run, Ohio. 


* OF 
* 


The Exarchate extends deepest sympathy to the Most Reverend 
Metropolitan Antony and the Syrian Antiochian Archdiocese on the 
falling asleep in the Lord of His Beatitude, ALEXANDER III, Patriarch 
of Antioch and All the East. His Beatitude passed away 17 June and 
celebration of the burial in Damascus took place 22 June. Patriarch 
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Alexander was born 9 May 1869 in Damascus, Syria. In 1886 he was 
tonsured and entered in 1887 the Theological Faculty at Halki (Con- 
stantinople Patriarchate) which he completed sum cum laude in 1894 
becoming fluent in Greek, Hebrew, Latin, French and Turkish - besides 
his native Arabic. He was ordained Heirodeacon the same year. In 
1897 he entered the Kiev Spiritual Academy and mastered Russian in 
addition to the advanced work on sectarianism. In 1900 he was ordain- 
ed to the Priesthood (Heiromonk) by Patriarch Meletius of Antioch and 
assigned to be the representative of the See of Antioch to the Russian 
Church as Pastor of the Antiochian ‘Podvorije” in Moscow. In 1903 
he was elevated to the rank of Archimandrite while still in Moscow 
and in the same year in Damascus he was consecrated bishop and 
made Metropolitan of Cilician eparchy. From 1908 until 1931, Meiro- 
politan Alexander ruled the Metropolitinate of Tripoli from where he 
was called (in 1931) to ascend the ancient and holy see of Antioch 
and All the East—the see of the Apostles Peter and Paul—as Patriarch. 
May our Lord grant light, peace and Memory Eternal to this great 
prelate and holy father of His Holy Church. 


* * 
ok 


The Exarchate extends to the bishops and the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese deepest sympathy on the passing of the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Michael, head of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese in 
North and South America. Archbishop Michael, 66 years of age, fell 
asleep in the Lord Sunday 13 July in New York City. The celebration 
of the last rites took place 17 July in New York. Archbishop Michael 
was born in Thrace, studied at Halki and at the St. Petersburg Spiri- 
tual Academy (Russia) and was fluent in Russian, French, English as 
well as Greek. He was Archbishop of the North American Archdiocese 
since 1949. May our Lord grant Archbishop Michael Memory Eternal. 


UNOFFICIAL SECTION 


PEAKWH WBHAEN 


15 Asrycta c.r., HcnoaHaeTcA 50 weT CBALLLCHHOAHaKOHCTBa 
nmpotowHvakouHa Teabcuudopcecxoro I[Ipaspocaasyoro [Ipuxoga, oTiua 
BatepHaHa Peoxoposnya I peyaHHHoBa B ropogxze XeAbCHHKH, PHH- 
JAHIMA, 


Pogzusca ote BasepvaH B PuHAAH_HH B roposze Kakisalmi 
(KexcroabM) 4 sHBapx 1882 r. Ilocae o6yyenuns B C-Ilerep6yprckon 
JlyxopHoi Cemuuapun, on c 1901 no 1908 rr. ucnomHAA O693aHHO- 
CTH NCatOMUIMKa B ropoxax PuHAAHAHH: Sortavala (Cepzo6op), 
Hameenlinna (Taszeactryc) nh Turhu (A6o0). 24 Hos6pa 1907 r. B 
C-Ilerep6ypre apxuvenuckonom ®uHAAHacKHM Cepruem (6yzyu. Mar- 
pHapxoM) 0. BaazepvaH Obl pyKOoNOOxKeH B CaH AHaKOHa Aaa AGoc- 
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ckKOH wepKBH, a 15 asBrycta 1908 r. Oba 
nepepeweH B XeABCHHKH, rae HW Mposou- 
*KaeT CBOe ClyKeHHe MO ceH eHb. 

Ero BAWAHHe B JeATeCAbHOCTH IIpH- 
XOa BeJIHKO. OueHb 3HEPrH4Hbiit HW MYHK- 
TYVaJbHbIH, OH MNOAb3O0BalCcH OOAbUIHM 
WoBpepHeM, KaK AYXOBHOrO Ha4a/bCTBa, 
TaK H MpHxoxaH. On ZoOuroe Bpemsa Obl 
3aKOHOYYHMTEeeM B WKOJaX, a Take yuH- 
TeJIbCTBOBa.l H AYXOBHO OKOPMJAAI Mpa- 
BOC1aBHbIX 3aK/IOUCHHbDIX B THPbMAaX. 
OxonunsB B 1913 rozy B rop. Bpi6opre 
MuccnouepcKHe Kypcbhl NO PpyKOBOL- 
CTBOM H3BeCTHOrO CHHOJaIbHOrTO MHCCH- 
ouepa H. IO. Bapxkanckoro, OH ObIa Ha3- 
HaveH MOMOLIHHKOM 3aBeAyHOUlero§ Kyp- 
caMH 110 OopbGe c ceKTaHCTBOM B Xe.Ib- 
CHHKH, HaCTOATeeM MpHXOa GbIT B TO 
BpemMaA mpoToHepe o. A. XoTOBHUKHi., 
Bowabulyo pa6oTy OH MpOH3Be7, BOXKHB 





NPOTOAMAKON TrEtammmos C®O" OnuT # 3HaHHA B OpraHi3allMio 
(Cunta 8 1939 r. na Baaaamey LXePKOBHO-lnpuxoACKOh _kaHucdapHu, rie 
oueHb ZOAroe BpemMs Obi MOMOLLLHHKOM 
HacTOosTein. Bbyty4n MHOrHe FOAbl YICHOM WEPKOBHOrO CoBeTa, WOHA- 
sip IIPHHHMa y4acTHe B Ppa3JHUHbIX OOULeECTBaX H KOMHTeTAaXx (B.a- 
roTBOpHTebHOe OOusectBoO, Jlen0 Muaocepaun, CrpouteabHan Ko- 
mMuccHa HW Ap.). Lilecroro snBaps 1926 r. 0. BanepuaH O6bia BOsBeueH 
B CaH MIpOTOAHakOoHa, a B 1932 r. HarpaxkeH KaMHJaBKOH. 


Beeria pOBHbIA, OT3KIBYMBbI HW OOULMTeAbHbI, 0. Baaxepnan 
NOAb3yeTcA GOMbUIOH AHOGOBHHWO B Cpeze CBOHX MpHxoxaH. Jia nou- 
aet eMy Tocnoyzb bor cua, 34paBHA H MHOFHX Jer. 

M. 


Tlepesog ¢ ®uxncKoro. 


ipuBet 43 MeyepcKkoro Monactoips 


(BeisepxKa 43 CTaTbH HepoaAHaKOHa Medorua, HaneyaTanHok B xKypHare 
“Aamyu Koiitto” Ho. 5 25. 2. 1958 r.) 


Pexakuna npuHocutT Gaaro_apHocTh npoToAMakony o. Muxanay 
MeannkoBy 3a nepeBox caeayiwoured craTbH. O HOBOCTAX MOHAXOB 
nepeexaBuIHx Ha muTenBCTBO B CCCP sB 1957 roxy u3 3HaMeHHTOrO 
BanaamMckoro MOHACTBIPA, KOTOpbI Tenepb HaxOAHTCA B nmpexenax 
@uHAAHAMH HW NOA ONneKOH ® om ABT< a Tip a Llep- 
KBH, Mbl BNepBbIX OCBeAOMAeHbI. 








B cpoem mucbMe oT 3.11.1957 r. Hepomonax Ceprui muuier, 
M@XKLY MpOUHM, Cleqyroulee... “CHavata Hac cBe31H B MoagaBun, 
B cTOAMUMH Ha Gepery JinecTpa, B YULeIHH Me@KAY BbICOKHMH ropa- 
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MH, CBATO-TpOHUKHH MOHACTbIPb, KOTOPHIH AO 3TOTO Obi %#XeHCKOH 
o6utTeabwo. B MonacTbipe 6bl10 ABe K@aMeHHbIX LWePKBH, KaMCHHbiii 
OM Aja OpaTHH, B KOTOpOM 6bila0 Kean Ha 25 4enOoBeK. Keanu, 
Take KaK H WePKOBb, ObIIH HeLAaBHO OTPCMOHTHPOBAaHbl, COBCEM KaK 
Hosbie. Bpatusa Obiia H3 ApyrHX MOHacTbipeH, Bcero 16 4enOBeK, H3 
KOTOPbIX TOJJbKO 2BO€ HEMHOTO yMeIO MO pyccKH. S3bIKOM pa3- 
ropopa H 6orocayxXeHHH SABJAAeTCH PYMbIHCKHH. S3aTpyAHeHHA NO 
ASbIKY H ObIIH r1aBHOH MpH4YHHOH K TOMY, 4YTO Mbl He 3aXxOTeJH M0- 
CTOAHHO TaM OCTaBaTbcA. JKHTeIH BOKPYr MOHACTbIPA NMOFOMOBHO BCe 
rOBOPAT NOPyMbIHCKH. PyMbIHIUbI He 3HalOT, 4YTO TakOe OaHA HAH 
“ah. YTpomM, yxoaA Ha paOoTy, OHH BbINHBalWT CTaKaH KpacHOro 
BHHa H CAAT JerkKHH 3aBTpak. Ea B MOHaCcTbIpe Obla XOPOWIOH, HU 
3amacoB, CKa3a/IH, XBaTHT NO KpalHeH Mepe roga Ha TpH. ApxuH- 
enuckon KuuidHeBCKHA HekpaTHH XOTe Ha3HaYHTb MCHA HaCcTOATe- 
J@M MOHACTbIPA H BO3BeCTH B 4YHH HryMeHa. HO MbiI peulHH eJH- 
HOracHO MpOCHTb O HallieM MepeBosze B pyccKylO OOuTeAb. [latTpu- 
apx corsacHJicd Ha Hally mpocb6y, H no O6aarocaoBeHnio ApxuHenu- 
ckona HekpaTHa OAHH mpoToHepeH NMpOBOAHA Hac K HOBOMY Hallle- 
My MecTy NMOocejeHHA B IleuepcKOM MOHACTbIpe, O KOTOPOM XOPOLIO 
H3BeCTHO Jaxke B PHHAAHAHH. Cloda MBI NpHOniiH 2-ro HOAOpA. 
Ha caeayrouwwh fexb Enuckon IIckosckHi HoanH oTcayxKHd B Ka- 
(peapaibHOM coOope TOpxKeCTBeHHYH JIHTYPrHO, BO BPeMA KOTO- 
poh NOCBATHA OHOrTO AHaKOHa B CaH HepOMOHAaXa. Bowbuiaa wep- 
KOBb ObiJia NepenoOwHeHa MOJALWIHMHCA. Tle10 2Ba xXOpa: OHH Opart- 
CKHH XOp MpHMepHO H3 20 4YeROBeK H BTOPOH CMeLICHHbIH XOp H3 
*KHTeNeH ropowa Ileveppr — u4enosBek 15...” 


B JJIMHHOM IIHCbMe OT 23-ro aAHBapsA 84-neTHHH CxHepOMOHaXx 
Moanx (6nipuw. Mcasp), Mex.y MpouHM, paccKa3biBaeT: 


...“H3 KuwnHespa Ha cTaHuHto Jno (nocaeqHAA CTaHUHA 20 
Ileuep) MbI eXaJH B CladbHeM BaroHe BTOpOrO Kacca. IIporonepeH 
— Halll NpOBOAHHK — 3anac MHOrO NpoBH3HH — 6yTep6pozos, x*a- 
peHoH pbi6bl, BapeHbIxX AHL, OyIOK, KOH@eT H T.1., a B BArTOHeE MOK- 
HO O6bINO 3aKa3bIBaTb CTOAbKO 4Yal, CKOAbKO KTO xOTen. Ha cTan- 
uHH JIHO Hac BCTpeyatH C ABYMA JerKOBLIMH aBTOMOOHAAMH. Mbl 
npH6nin B [Ileyepckyio oO6nTeb, rae HaC OYeHb PayWHO BCTPpe- 
TH HaMe€CTHHK MOHAaCTbIpA — 44-neTHHH HryMeH ABrycTHH. OTUDbI 
Muxann, Ceprni un Tennagui noazyynau cpa3y OTAebHbIe KeAHH, 
ote, MuxaHa axe C OTACAbHbIM BXOJOM CO ABOpa MOHACTHIPA. 
Otubt [ypu nu Bopue nomeulenbl BMecte B 6ObWIOH KOMHAaTe, a A 
c oTHOM JiyKOH B OOabWIOH HryMeHCKOH 3aze, y KOTOPOH ABa OKHa, 
nocpeaquHe 601bWwOH Kpyrabih cTOa, Kpecaa HW OGbINHbIe Kpyrabie 
neu, H3 *ecTH. PAXOM BaHHaH KOMHATA, BaTep-KIO3CT H KYXHA, re 
X*KHBET MOJOLOH MOCAYWHHK, KOTOPbIH TONHT NeyH, KaxKL0e yTpo 
nOAMeTaeT MO HaleH KeHH WH MOeT ee NO cy66oTam. OH Takxe 
NPHrOTOBAAeT AIA HaC KHMATOK K Hall€My BO3BPpallleHHW H3 LWepKBH. 
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Enuckon MoaHH nmpuciat Ham H3 [IcKoBa xOpowMe HOBbIe epes- 
AHHbIc KPOBaTH C iIPyXHHHbIMH MaTpallaMH... Bckope mocae nalle- 
ro mpHe3qa Hac CBe31H B JOM enHcKONa B [IckoBe H TaM BAAabIKa 
YrOCTHA Hac MpeBOCXOAHbIM O6e€2OM H MOTOM Jad KaxKOMY H3 Hac 
no 500 py6aeH Ha pacxogbl. TyT © paccKa3aq eMy, 4TO MeHA TIO G6o- 
J@3HH yXKe HECKOJIbKO Je€T TOMY Ha3aZ MOCTPHIIH B BeIHKYHO CXHMY. 
O6 3TomM o6bxABH.AIH CBATeHWemMy IlatpHapxy Aaekcuio B Mocksy. 
CaenyrouHh pas Enuckon HMoaxnu cayxkua B Hallle€M MOHACTbIpe B 
meHb cB. Apxanretia Muxanaa B coGope Ero umenn. B uepksu 6nI0 
2000 uenosex. T[locae AMTyprHH enHCKON 3a4HTal pacnopsxKeHHe 
IlatpHapxa, B KOTOPOM MHe MpeOCcTaBAAIOCh NMpaBO HOCHTb BeJHKy!0 
CXHMYy Ha Bcex OGorocayxeHHAX. [loTOM enHcKON CKa3ai CAyulaTezsaM, 
4uTO CTapell 3HaMeHHTOrO BaawaaMcKOro MOHACTbIPA, MpoxHB 60 aAeT 
B CBO€M MOHACTbIpe, MpHexaa Tenepb Ha CBOHKW POAHHY X%KHTb H yMe- 
peTb. Xop nmponea MHe “MHOran aeTa”. Iaa3a MHOrHX Nmpocsze3sH- 
auch... Otua TypHa emuckon XOTe NOCBATHTb B AHaKOHa, HO OH 
OTKa3aICH BBHAY cBOero MpeKAOHHOrO BO3spacta (79 aeT). Bopue 
OyaeT B BeHKOM MOCTY NOCTPHxKeH B BeJHKyO cxHMy. OTey Cep- 
rHH paOotTaeT MOMOLIHHKOM 3KOHOMa H CJYKHT 4Yepeny. OTeu Ten- 
HaqHH C MOMOLIbIO ABYX HePpOAHaKOHOB MeYveT MPOCBOPLI H TakxKe 
cayxKHT. OtTubt Muxana uw JilyKa ABAAIOTCA MOMOULHHKAMH JLYXOB- 
HHKa. OtTubl [ypHi, Bopuc H A TOAbKO XOJHM B WepKOBb. Kpome 
TOrO, A CayKy Kaxloe BockpecenvHe paHHiolo AMTypruio. Tleun pa- 
CTanAHBalwTCA HarOTOBO, H BOOGIE O HAC O4eHb XOPOWIO 3a60TATCA. 
Ha eay TowKe Heb3A *KaloBaTbcA. Xae6 Bcerqa MATKHH KH XOPOUHH, 
H erO MOXKHO eCCTb CKOJbKO yrOAHO. 3aBTpak yTpom B 8:30. Torgza 
Bcerfa 4a, xme6, ceqeqKa, ropax4ad KapTOUlKa H Kalla. O6en B 14 
yacoB. Ega pasHooOpa3Has, HO HHKOrZa He MACHA. Pbi6a, OBOLIH, 
rpHOnl, PpyKTbl H T.M. B pa3HbIX BHAaX. Ha KyxHe 4eTHIPe *KeH- 
ULHHbI, KOTOPbie MPHrOTOBAAIOT MHWy. K KaxKOH ee Bcerga NO- 
art eue Ya HAH KOde. Bo BpemMaA Tpane3bl YHTAIOTCA XWKHTHA CBA- 
ThIX. BorocayxKeHHA CAyKaTCH Ha JeCATH MpecTOMax B CeMH XPpa- 
max. B 6yaHH OO6BINHO Be AHTYPrHH, H3 KOTOPbIX PpaHHAA Ha4HHa- 
etca B 6:30, a no3qHaA B10 uacos. Ilo3aHOlO AMTYprHw BCcerga cay- 
*KaT MO KpaHHeH Mepe TPH CBALCHHHKa H AHaKOH. Kaxk abi Beyep 
B 18 yacoB BeYyepHA HM Cpa3sy Mocae Hee yTPeHA, KOTOPaA KOHUAeTCA 
npH6a. B 22 “aca, mocae 4Yero cpa3y yXKHH H KpaTKHe BeYyepHHe MO- 
JHTBbI TYT Ke B TpanesHOH. YtTpom nozbem B 6:00, noTom yTpex- 
HHH MOJIHTBbI H KpaTKHH MOe6eH OCHOBaTetIO OOHTeEAH CBALILEHHO- 
my4yeHHKy KopuHuanio mepexq ero pakow. Jiaxe Bp OyaHH ObiBaeT 
MHOrO MOJIALLMXCAH 3a BCEMH CJlyxKOaMH, H aKadHcTbl, MOZeCOHBI XH 
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NaHHXHAbl 3aKa3biBalOTCA KaxkKUbIn WeHb. AKa@ucTbl H MOWeOHbI NoeT 
O6bINHO HapoOd OOWIHM NMeHHeM. borocayxeHHA HaM OU4eHb HPaBAT- 
ca. HM a MOstcb exkeaHeBHO Bory, 4ToObl OH ad MpOXKHTb MHE JO 
CMe€pTH B 9TOM MOHaCcTbIpe... Ha PoxwgzectBe 3fecb 6pbito 4,000 ue- 
JOBeK MOJsAuMxcCA. Enuckon MoanH no OaarocaoBennto IlatpHapxa 
nant oTuam Cepruto Hu TeHHaqHtO 3010TbIe KpecTbl... Kpome HaMecT- 
HHKa B MOHACTbIPe C€Mb OTIWLOB, HMCIOULHX CaH HryMeHa, 3 HepOcxH- 
MOHaXa, 17 HepOMOHAaXxOB, 14 HepOAHAaKOHOB, 12 MOHAXOB H MOUTH 
20 nocaywHHKOB. 3eman npH6a. 30 rextapos, 12 Kopos, 5 «oUmla- 
mei, 3 rpy30BHKa, AerKOBOH aBTOMOOHAb, OOTbUIHe Cadbl HU OFo- 
pOAbl, B YXOe 3a KOTOPaMH Je€TOM AOOPOBOJbHO NOMOraWT Apy3bA 
MOHACTbIPA. Bowbuie Bcero HaC YAHBAAIOT MOA3ZeMHbIe Meulepbl, Ky- 
a 20 CHX NOP XOpOHAT yconuiHx. TaM B JJIHHHbIX MOA3eCMHbIX XO- 
aX B HHWAX ThICAYH rpoOoB, WH B NpOXOax COBEPLICHHO HeT 3ala- 
Xa TJ@HHA. TaM HeKOra NMOXOPOHeHbI OYeHb BbICOKOMOCTABIeCHHbIe 
qHuUa... 





B CEE BbICTPHYH BO BPEMSA TIPA3HHKA CB. HHKOJAS. 
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H3 Pospenckon OG6GnacTu 


OawnH u3 4“eHOB PeaKoanernn, npot. ©. Kosasyyk, noayuna 
oT cBau. Hxukonaa Esepcxoro, npa3AHH4Hbie NO3SApaBAeHHA a no- 
TOM HM KpaTKylO HH®opmMaunMio O NpHxoACKOH %XKH3HH B cere Baict- 
puin, Cocnosckoro paena, Posencxod oG6aactu, YCCP. IipnHBpoanm 
nmucbMO 6e3 H3MeHeHHH KH pankyeMca 3a AOGpyw BecTs. Pea. 


XpuctToce nocpezn Hac! 
Jloporou o. npot. ®eoxzop! 


BecbMa OjarozapeH 3a Bale no3sapaBrenue Hu OTBeT. B cBOeM 
nmucbMe onHwy Bam npo cBoH npuxog. Ceazo Bpictpwun pacnoazo- 
*eHO Ha Gepery pekuH Cayub H OTAHYaeTCA cBOeOOpa3sHOH NpHpol- 
HOH KpacoToH. LlepkoBb noctTpoena B 1945 roay Ha MeCTO CO#KKeH- 
HOH HeMUlaMH B 1942 r. LlepKoBb ocBauleHa B 4ecTb CBaATHTeAA Hu- 
Koad UyzoTBopua. CayxKHM HOPMaJbHO BO BCe BOCKPeCcHble H Mpa3l- 
HHYHbIe AHH. B mpouimom rogzy KpeueHHi 6pi0 70, a B 3TOM rozy 
ye 39. Bpakos 6pit0 15 wu norpe6ennh 15. B npuxoge HacuHTEIBaeTCA 
700 aBOpoB pacnojOxeHbI Ha pacTOAHHH 5 KHAOMeTpOB. A X*KHBY 
B COOCTBEHHOM OMe. K cCO#KaJeHHO y MCHA HE HMECTCH MaJICHbKOH 
cotorpaduu mpuxoza, NOTOMy Bbicbiiai Bam (oto, cHATaA BO 
BpeMA m7 a3aHHKa CBat. Hukoaaa. Ecau y Bac 6yaeT BO3MO2%xXHOCTH 
ObITb B HauieH CTpaHe He 3a6bIBaHiTe MeHA T.K. A GyAy OUeHb par 
BHaeT Bac H TOBOPHTb He MHCbMeHHO. 


C uckpeHHeh OaarogzapHoctbw K Bam u Bawel cembe mepe- 
ato CBOH MpHBeT. 


Baw Bo Xpucte co6pat 


cpau. H. Esepcxuit 
7-VI-58 r. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


THE VISIT TO RUSSIA of five Anglican monks is described in 
an exhilarating account by Fr. Mark Tweedy, C.R., in the London 
Observer. Fr. Tweedy, who organized the visit, says: “The great sur- 
prise in store for each of our party, whether or not he had previously 
studied religious trends in the Soviet Union, was the tremendous and 
youthful vitality of the Church, which impressed us...” 


Fr. Tweedy, who found the “prodigal hospitality” he received al- 
most embarrassing, was much impressed by the number of monks 
and nuns hardly out of their teens. He found one monastery run by 
a young priest-monk, aged 25, ‘who presides with the greatest dignity 
over a large number of monks, some of them three times his age. This 
is typical of the present-day Russian Church; everywhere there is a 
gap in the ranks, recalling the years not so long ago when monasteries 
were suppressed, and those who were ordained priests had re- 
ceived no theological training. Now the high places are beginning to 
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be occupied by men of a younger generation, who have been through 
the eight years training at seminary and academy.” In one seminary 
he found over 200 young men being trained for the ministry. 


"In the old days,” Fr. Tweedy continues, “owing to the educa- 
tional system, almost all Russian priests came from the families of 
priests; nawadays, just over half are likely to originate in the house- 
holds of peasants and workers; of the rest, some are sons of parish 
priests, others come from the families of intelligentsia and other profes- 
sional men. In the hands of these keen and lively youngsters the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church of the future does not look to be in any danger 
of inanition, to say the least. 


“But to answer the question of how, under the mysterious provi- 
dence of God, a perfectly normal boy brought up in a school where 
all religion is officially ridiculed and the teaching of atheism is com- 
pulsory—-how such a boy comes to offer himself as a priest in the 
Church, or even a monk, would take more than a fortnight’s tour to 
discover.” 

Dewi Morgan 
(The Living Church - 6 July 1958) 


engi 


40-HETHE NATPHAPUIECTBA 
COBO APXHEMNMCKONA HHKOJIAS 


Bo3a1w6aennpie 0 Tocnoze Bawe IIpeocsauenctBo, OTubi ux Bpatps, 


Ha 3TOT pa3 MbI COOpaaHch Ha Hallie OYePeMHOe NacTLIPCcKOe 
coOpanve B Te AHH, KOrZa TOAbKO YTO HCNOAHHIOCh COpOKaseTHee 
BOCCTaHOBJeHHe B HalleH pozHOH Matepun Llepksu natpHapwero yn- 
papienua. MxTponn3auna OAaxKeHHOH namatH CBsateHwero Ilatpu- 
apxa THxoHa Ha naTpHapwnh npectoa, nocae 217-THaecHero nepe- 
pbipa, Oblda COBepuieHa B AeHb NpasqHOBaHHA Beaenzenin BO Xpam 
IIpecsatoh Boropoanup, 21/XI - 4/XII 1917 r. 

Kak Bol 3HaeTe, B ero BO3BeACHHH Ha NaTpHapwHni mpecTou 
Oblla NpoABeHa HeMOCpOACTBeHHO BOA Boxua. M3 tpex u36pan- 
HbIX COGOPOM KaHAHAaTOB Ha NaTpHapwHi npecToA OH NOAy4HA Ha- 
HMeHblee 4YHCIO TOAOCOB 41eHOB WepKOBHOrO Co6opa. Usenpi Co- 
Oopa NPHHAIM 3apaHee pelleHHe, 4YTO OKOHYATeAbHBIN BEIGOp [lart- 
pHapxa OyzeT npezoctaBlen »*XpPeOHWO, B KOTOPOM BbIpasHTcAH BOA 
Boxus, a we YeroBeyeckan. Bo sBpema Boxectsennoi Jlutyprun, 
6blI0 ~NOpyyeHoO cneuHaAbHO AAA ¥TOH WeAH NPH3BAaHHOMY CXHMHH- 
KY BLIHYTb OHH H3 XKpPeOHeB C HaNHCaHHbIMH Ha HHX HMeHAaMH KaH- 
anuzatTos. Boinytpii um xpeOuht Obia c umMeHem [latpHapxa Tuxona. 
Toraa eule He ObIWO HHKAaKHX LLePKOBHbIX PaCKO/JIOB, Ma/lO KTO BePH.I B 
no6ely coBeTCKOH KOMMYHHCTHYeCKOH NmapTHH H NOTOMY HHKTO H3 
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uozeH He MOF NpeABUAeTb KaK THKEK H OTBETCTBeEHEH OyeT xKpe- 
Ou naTpHapwero cayxeHHA. Bce 3TO ObII0 BeEOMO TO.IbKO e@AHHO- 
my bory. ToabkKo OH OHH 3HaeT, KaK B Pa3Hble HCTOPHYeCKHe Bpe- 
MeHa H 39m0XH CBOW LlepKOBb COXpaHHTb HW yTBepaZHTb. Ham, c Ha- 
weH 4erOBe4eCKOH TOUKH 3PpeHHA, KaxkeTCA HeCOOOpa3HbIM H CTPaH- 
HbIM, MOYeMY B HMMepaTOPCKHH NepHO MpaBJeHHA PYyCCKHM rocy- 
apcTBom, [IpapocaaBHan Pycckasn LlepkoBb 6Obia AWUWIeHa H WepKOB- 
HbIX TOMeCTHBIX COGOpoB H IlatpHapxa. Takxke MbI He ypa3yMeBaeM 
B nmowHOTe BoxectBenHoro [lpombicla, ycTpoHBUero TaK, 4YTO MocAe 
naweHHA HMMepaTOpcKOH BaacTH cOOpajca wepKOBHBI Co6op, He 
coOupaBuiniica 250 weT, a C 3apO#KXMCHHEM KOMMYHHCTHUCCKON, aTe- 
HCTHY4eCKOH BulacTH Haula LlepKoBb BO3raaBHsacb [latpHapxom. Toub- 
KO Tenepb OFIAHHYBLUHCb Ha3al, WH CeaB OWGHKY CMYTHbIX H HCKJIHO- 
YHTeEJIbHO TPYJHbIX MpPOWeAWHX MeCATHIeTHH, MOXKHO ACHO YBHJeTb 
H 6e30uWIH6OO4HO CKa3aTb, YTO BOCCTaHOBJeHHe [latpHapulecTBa ABH- 
1ocb AIA Hawel LlepkKBH cnacHTeAbHbIM CpeACTBOM COXpPaHHBLIHM 
Ee HenOBpexXJeCHHOCTb H eHHCTBO. []lpa3sqHyaA Tenepb copoKajeTHe 
BOCCTaHOBJeHHA [laTpHapwiecTBa, MbI mpa3sqHyem moGOeny Llepksu u 
Hal BHEWIHHMH ee MPOTHBHHKaMH, H Hal BHYTPeHHHMH Ee pa3apo6u- 
TeIHMH H PpacXHTHTeJAMH. 


Casatehuini TlatpHapx Tuxon, Kak nepsnii [larpwapx ua Boc- 
CTaHOBeHHOM I[latpHapuiem I[Ipectouwe, yKa3ai HanpaBaeHHe H Mpe- 
AOMNpeweHA HCTOPHYeCKHH MyTb, MO KOTOPOMY JOJKHA HTTH H Te- 
nepb Het IIpapocaaBHan Pycckan LlepkosBb. SToT nyTb BOCTpHHA 
Ain ce6A OGAZATEADHDIM, MPOAOMMKHA ero H MPH3Bal K HEMY H Apy- 
rHX MpaBOCJaBHbIX PYCCKHX apXxHMacTbipeh HW NMacThipeh COMBLIHXCA C 
Hero B CTPallHble TOAbl WePKOBHOH pa3spyxXH, OwaxKeHHOH NaMATH 
Caxtehuni [latpHapx Ceprua. STHM Ke NyTeM HAT yKpeliad HW pa3- 
BHBas ero, HbIHe 32paBcTByIOWKHA Caxatehuwini [latpHapx Aaexkcuii. 


Castefiuemy [latpHapxy Tuxony Tocnoszb cyan HecTH MaT- 
pHapuiee CayKeHHe B CaMOe THXKKOC, CMYTHOe H, MOXKHO CKa3aTb, 
CTpawiHoe AIA 3EMHBIX cyze6 Haleh pomHOH Matepu Llepksu Bpema. 
[py60-BOHHCTBYIOLIHe AaHTHPeAHPHOSHbIe AeMaHCTpallHH BO BpeMA 
copepweHHa SorocayxKeHHH HeBepylolleH TOANbI, OTKOABI OT [larT- 
pHapweh LlepkBu weabix enapxHi BO raaBe C apxXHMacTbIPAMH H Ma- 
CTbIPAMH, HX YXO B TaK Ha3. OGHOBJEHYECTBO H XKHBOLLEPKOBCTBO, 
o6pasoBaHHe HMH CBOerO LEPKOBHOrTO yipaBAeHHA OCNapHBaloulero 
3aKOHHOCTb MOAAHHHOH WePKOBHOH BaacTH B AHUe [latpHapxa THxo- 
Ha, OTKOJ 3arpaHH4HbIX HepapxOB H HHYeM He CepxKHBaeMbie HX 
BbICTYMIeCHHA 3arpaHHueH mpotus [latpHapuiei Pycckoh Llepxksu, 
OTKa3 HE€KOTOPbIX NpaBOCaBHbIX MOMECTHBIX WepKBeH MpH3HaTp [lat- 
pHapxa THXOHa 3aKOHHOH WepKOBHOHM BaCcTbwO KH MpPH3HaHHe MMH 3a- 
KOHHOCCTH BJaCTH XKHBOLEPKOBHHKOB Bce 3TO, COCcpeqOTOUeHHOe 
B KOPOTKOM OTPpe3ke BPeMeHH H BO3JOXKeHHOe Ha OCTaBUIerocA MoO4- 
TH B @HHCTBEHHOM 4UHCe [laTpHapxa, HOCHTeAn OpemMeHH WepKOB- 
HOrO yipaBAeHHA, ObIIO HECOMHEHHO IIPeBbILUaIOULHM MpOcTble 4Ye- 
JOBE4eECKHE CHAbl KH AOJXKHO O6bI10 Obl, KaK Ka3a10Cb, CAOMHTb BOJIO 
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IlarpHapxa THxXoOHa, 20 OCHOB noKOJe6aTb ero ray6okyw Bepy B 
mpaBoty wu36paHHOrOo HM HCcTOpHYecKoro MyTH. Ka3aaocb Obl, 4TO 
OH 20JKeH Obl ObI yNacTb NOA 3ITHM OpeMeHeM H, BHAA YTO OH OCTA- 
eTCA NOYTH OHH, HSMCHHTb Kypc WepKOBHOrO KOpa6aa. 


Ho on, Kak boxkuA H3OPaHHHK, KPeNKO BePHA B CBATOCTb Lep- 
KOBHOTO HCTOPH4eCKOrO NYTH HM HH Ha MHHYTY He YCYMHHICA B TOM, 
4TO He AWAH H HE YeAOBeNeCKaN MyApocTb, a Cam Tocnoab BezeT H 
oxpanset Caow Llepkosb. Hukakune yrposhl, HH TeMNMYHDIe y3bi He 
ocaaOnuan ero BOAM H He NoKOAcOaAN ero BepH. Bot “TO OH NHWeT 
8 CBOCM AYXOBHOM SaBpeulanHH: “Mp He norpewaem npoTHe Hawen 
pepmi w LlepkeH HW He AONYCKaeM HHKAKHX VCTYNOK H KOMMPOMHCCOB 
B oOaacTH Bepbhi... Tlopa NOHATb BePYIOULHM XPHCTHAHCKyY!O TOUKY 
3peHHA, YTO CyYAbObI HapOsOB OT TocnOAa YCTPOAWTCA H MPHHATb BCe 
npoucwenuiee Kak BbIpaxkeHHe BOH Boxuel”. 


B OTHOWeHHH 3arpaHH4HOrO LWepKOBHOTO OTKO.1a CBATeHUIHH 
IlatpHapx THXOH NuWeT Tak: “MbI pewiHTeAbHO 3aNBANeM, 4TO OCYK- 


maeM WX... WX OTKa3 NOAYHHUTDCA HalleMy TIPH3bIBY BbIHYKaeT 
Hac CVAHTb HX 3a04HO. YTo6bl OnpaBAaTb CBO AHTHUePKOBHYW Je- 
ATCABHOCTh OHH pacnpocTpanAlwT 3arpaHHueh AOKHbIe CAYXH, 4TO 
IlarpwHapx we cpo6ozen B cBoe wepKOBHOH aAenTeabHocTH... Mb! 
o6baBAReM HeT Ha 3€MJe BaCTH, KOTOPan MOraa Obl CBA3ATb Ha- 


wy CBATHTeCAbCKYIO COBeCTb H Hale naTpHapuiee caoBo”. B 9THx 
NOCJ€AHbIX CIOBaX CJAbILUHTCA OT3BYK c10B An. [laBaa: CaoBo Bo- 
%#KHe HE BAKETCA. 


CaateiuMh TlarpHapx THXOH 3aHHMad naTpHapwinh mpector 
BCerO AMWb 7 AeT. 3a 3TO BPEMA OH CMOF TOABKO 3alllMulaTb B LlepK- 
BH NaTpHapliyw BlaCcTb H ONpeeAHTh HCTOPH4eCKHA LWepKOBHbIi 
NyYTb MPH HOBbIX TPYAHBIX OOcTONTeAbCTBaX. Camylo npoKkjaaky 
WePKOBHOrO NyTH H COOHPaHHe BOKPyr NaTpHapwero npecToaa pac- 
TOYCHHBIX apxHNacTbipeh, macThiped H UePKOBHBIX Yan Tocnogzb Bo3- 
JOKHA Ha Apyroro [latpuHapxa, 6rzaxenHow namatu Ceprus. Boap- 
uiyio 4acTb H3 ABaduaTHIeTHerO ynpaBseHHa LlepkoBbwo CBarTeli- 
win IlarpHapx Ceprui npopea c THTyI0M 3amecTHTerA MecTOOIN- 
CTHTeJA, HH MeECTOOAIOCTHTeEIA NaTpHapwero mpectoza. OH xe CTO- 
au BO raaBe LlepkBH H BO BpeMA CTPalHOrO FHTAepOBCKOrO Halect- 
BHA Ha pycckHe 3eM1H. B 3alllMTe pyccKOrO HapOda NpaBa Ha XKH3Hb 
Ha CBOeH POAHOH 3eMAe NPHHHMada yyacTHe Hu LlepKoBb. CanTehue- 
my [Ilatpwapxy Cepruto npHHadamexaT ucTopuyeckue caopa: “IIpa- 
BpocaaBHan Pycckan Llepkosb sceraa Oblaa co CBOHM HaposoM. Pa- 
AOCTH Hallero OTe4eCTBa eCTb HalliH PaMOCTH H NMeYvatH Hale po- 
AHHbI — Haun nevatH”. STH CIOBa, KaK BbI 3HaeTe, 30eCb 3arpaHH- 
ueH, OTKOJOBLIHMHCA OT eAHHCTBa PycckoH LlepkBu HaMepeHHO rie- 
PpeTOAKOBaHbl COBCe€M B HHOM CMBICe. 


Hpine 32pascTByroulemy Hauiemy [lepBocsatTuTeaw, CBatel- 
wemy Ilatpwapxy Aaexcui ZaHo TocnogxoM yer OBepWIHTb HeO- 
KOHYCHHOe 3arpaHHileh COOMPaHHe WePKOBHbIX 4a WH OTKPbITb Ha 
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PoauuHe AVYXOBHbIe aKaJeCMHH H CCMHHaAPHH JIA BOCIHTAaHHA H MOATO- 
TOBKH OyAYULHX apxHMacTbipeH uw nacTbipe. Ha scem nmaTpHapuiem 
CIVKEHHH HallHX NaTpHapxoB Tuxona, Ceprua uw AaekcHaA AexKHT 
neyaTb aMOCTOABCKHX COB: “Hu cMepTb, HH 2XKH3Hb, HH HacTORLee, 
HH OyAyulee, HHKaKaA TBAaPb HE MOXKET OTAYYHTh Hac OT 116BH Bo- 
*KHel, BO Mucyce Xpucte” (Pum. YIll, 38-39). Hx cayenne aa 6y- 
ACT MPHMeEPOM AAA BCEX HAlIHX CBALLLEHHOCAVAHTeTeH. 


Tenepb Mbl BHAHM NMAOAL TPyAOB Hallux NaTpHapxos. Llep- 
KOBHbI€ packOlbl Ha Poanne H3axKHAH camMH ce6an. Bepyioulne Gec- 
npensTcTBeHHO MOWSATCA B Xpamax Bomwuux. Llepkosnoe cazoBecHoe 
CTatO BO3Sr1aBAACTCA CTHHbIM MaCTbIpeM. B AVXOBHBIX yueOubix 3a- 
BeeHHAX y4aTcA OyayulHe TPpyxKeHHKH Ha HHBe XpuncToBoH. Touwb- 
KO MbI 3eCb 3arpaHHueH asweKo eule He BCe coOparncb B orpany 
Martepu Llepxsu. Ectb elle Hepa3syMeBalOline, HaXOAAUHeCA B ry- 
OUTeAbHOM OTKOJe. Tak xoTetOcb Obl, YTOGHI OHH CepAueM yCAbIUa- 
aM yBeulanHe TlatpHapxa Tuxona: “Tlopa noHATb BepyIOUHM XpH- 
CTHAHCKYWO TOUKY 3peHHA, 4YTO cyabOnI HapozoOB oT Tocnoga yctpo- 
sioTcn” H HacTaBAeHHe CaaTHTean Hoanna 3aatoycta: “Llepkopb — 
3TO Orun i 2OM: CAHHO TeO H CAHH Ayx. ToBopto H cCBHAeTeAbCTBYN, 
4uTO pa3anpaTb LlepkoBb He MeHbIe 310, KaK BIlaqaTb B epecb... 
HwuTo He MOXeT MPOH3BOAHTb pa3zenreHHi B LlepKBu Kak 11060Ha- 
yaiHe, HHYTO TaK He OcKOpO6asetT Bora, Kak pa3aeatenna B LlepKBH” 
(XI Geceaa Ha nocaaHHe K Eqecsnam). 


He caeayeT HHKOrZa 3a6bIBaTb Toro roazrodcKoro NyTH, Ka- 
KHM IPOH NaTpHapxH wu Halla Llepkospp. Bcem cayxuteaam Llep- 
KBH H MHPSHaM HYXHO 3HaTb, YTO NYTb WePKOBHOTO MeAaHHA BCe- 
ria ecTb nyTb cKkop6el, anweHHA Hw CamMooTpeyeHHH. “B Mupe cKOop- 
6uu GOymete”, ckasaa Tocnoab Csaoum yuenHkam, “HO myxalitecb. A 
no6eiH. MHP H Nevatb Halla B pamocTb 6yzerT”. 


Mou co6paancb ceroaHA 3aTeM, UTOOHI B3AHMHO MOBeAaTb Apyr 
Apyry O CBOHX TPYAHOCTAX H B3aHMHO MOCAYKHTb Apyr Apyry nol- 
AepKKOH, yCAbIWIaTb Apyr OT Apyra 4TO HYyXKHO ClelaTb AA Hauen 
LlepkBH, 4TO CAeMaHO HAH YTO DeaaeTCH KaxKbIM H3 HAC B OTICAb- 
HOCTH H 4TO eaaeTCA HAWWHMH OGUIMMH TpyaMH HW yCHHAMH. Ca- 
MO Halle COOpaHHe AA Hac ABARETCA MpasMHHKOM, HO OOcyxaTb 
Ha HeM MbI GynemM axe OyAHHYHOe, NOBCeaHeBHOe AetaHHe. Hause 
aM4HOe OOUIEHHE H co6eceqoBaHHe a YBeJIHUHT Hally B3aHMHYW JI- 
6OBb H a YKpernuT Haulin CHIBI. IIpu3biBaro Ha BCe€X BaC H Ha Balin 
uepKOBHbIe Tpyabl Bowne 6rarocazoBenne. 
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MOJHTBA H TPYEZ 


B HauleH MpaBocizaBHOH WepKBH MbI OOpaulaemcn K Tocnoazy Bo- 

ry TakxkKe c mpowenHem “o O6jaropacTBOpeHHH BO3AYXOB, 0 
H300H.1HH MJOLOB 3CMHbIX H BP€MeHEX MHPHbIX, Tocnozy NOMOWHM- 
ca”. STO mpoweHHe MbI CJIbILUHM MPH BCeX HaliHX Ooroclyx*eHHAX, 
HOO OHO COAeEPXKHTCA B BEAHKOH ekTeHHH. Kaxa0e MpoulenHe eKTe- 
HHH Mbl JOJDKHbI BHATHO MpOH3HOCHTb, 4YTOObI MOHHMATb HX coep- 
*KaHHe H CMbICA. TloTOMyY MpOH3HOCHTb HX Cle-yeT C 4YBCTBOM, C 
HCTHHHOM BepOH WH CO3HaHHeM TOFO, YTO OFH O3Ha4aWT. 


A Korda MbI BHHM@eM HM B HalliHX XpaMaX, Mbl JOJDKHbI 0 HHX 
TaKKe WH Pa3MbILJATb. Mbl BCe BOSHOCHM MOJICHHA O XOpOUWeH NO- 
rome, 0 6oraTOM ypoxKae NOOB 3eCMHbIX H O MHpe. UTo o6ulero 
HMeHOT 3TH TPH HallH NpoweHHA? XopouwiasA nmorowa HyXKHAa HE TOJIb- 
KO 4@JOBeKy, HO H 3BepH, H MNTHUe, H HACCKOMBIM, H WBeTaM H BCeM 
pacreHuam. M3 Hux “OaaropacTBOpeHHe BO3ZVXOB” B nepByl o4e- 
peb HYXXHO I02aM 3€MHbIM, KOTOPble ClyxKaT NMMULeEH H 4YeNOBeKy 
H XXHBOTHOMY. IIpuH 3acyxe BCe pacTeT M€JJICHHO H HelMpOAVKTHBHO. 
IIpH 4pe3MepHbIX JAHBHAX JOKUIMBaA Noroka yrpoxwaeT yporxkatro 
xe60B H KOPMOBbIX pacTeHHH, Ce€HO 3arHHBaeT, MOeBbIe padoTbl 
ONa3AbIBalOT, KaPTOWIKY H CBeKJY 3arayuialoT OyHHo pacTyuMe Me- 
BeJlbl. Bce 3TO XOPOUIO H3BeECTHO BC€M XKHTeIAM Ce, a OCOOeHHO 
3eM1e1eblaM, OFOPpOAHHKaM HW CazoBowamM. Ho Hu ropoxkaHe 4yB- 
CTBYIOT NIOXVHO Noroszy; He TOAbKO MOTOMY, 4YTO OHA NpenATCTByeT 
HM B HepaGouee BPeMA HTTH B IMIPHPOLy, BbIe3KaTb 3a TOPO, HO HU 
“JIOOB 3€MHbIX” OHH He MOJy4alOT B AOJXKHOH Mepe. 


A MOTOMY pa3yYMHO, 4TO HauiH BepyroulHe H I[IpaBocjaBHaA 
LlepkoBb npvw OOueH MOmHTBe OOpaulatoTca K BceBbiliHemy c mpo- 
WweHHeM O “OjaropacTBOPeHHH BO3AYXOB”, 4TO ABAACTCA BaxKHeCHUIHM 
yCIOBHeM xOpowero ypoxaaA — “H306HIHA NAOAOB 3eMHbIX”, KO- 
TOPble MIHTaWT BeCb Halll HapO, BceX OObIBaTeTeH Halle POHHBI, a 
B uTOre — H BCe 4eOBe4eCTBO. 


MOJHTBbI H MPOUeHHA ABIAIOTCA MpOABAeHHeEM Cepia Bepy- 
romero. Ho, o6paulancb c MOAHTBOH K Bory, OH, O2HAKO CO3HAaeT, 
4YTO 3TOrTO HeOcTaTOUHO. Heo6xoaHMo, H 3TO camo co6oOW pa3y- 
MeeTCA, 4YTOObI MbI CaMH NOTpyAHAHCb. HexapoM HapoAHble nocso0- 
BHUbI ropopsaT: “Ha bora Hwagelica, a cam He naowah”, “Bes tpyma 
He TeyeT BOda”, “KTO NexKHT Ha Me4uH, TOT HE eCT KOAUH”. 


Tpy 2aeT Web HW CMBICA *KH3HH. Mbl pa6otaem He TOAbKO AA 
ce6a, HO H AA Apyrux. [Ipu pa6ote MbI 4“acTO BCTpe4aemcsA Cc Mpe- 
naTCTBHAMH. Ho aH TOTO MbI Ha CBeTe H OapeHbl YMOM, U4TOODI 
NpenATCTBHA 3TH MpeosONeBaTb. CKOAbKO yxe G6blIO NpeosoOmeHO 
IIpeNATCTBHH, CKOJbKO CO3aHO, MOCTPOeHO, CAeMaHO AVYWHMH Mper- 
CTaBHTCAAMH YeNTOBe4eCTBAa TPH CaMbIX TAXKeAbIX yCIOBHAX. Tpya 
COMPOBOXAaeT HAC OT PpOKAEHHA NO cMepTH. M Majoe AMTA yxKE TPy- 
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MUTCAH, KOrZa HPpaeT; 3TO CFO TPYLOBaA AeATeCAbHOCTb, MPH KOTOPO! 
OH MpOABAAeT CBOIO COOOPa3HTeAbHOCTb, CBOe AapoBaHHe. Cembs, 
WKOJla H XKH3Hb BeAYT Hac K Tpyay. Mobi uacto Opipaem cBHeTeA- 
MH, 4YTO TPYAATCH He TOAbKO JHKOAH MOJHbI€ 2KH3HCHHOH CHJbI, HO H 
Ha CTapOcTH JeT BCe elle paOoTaWT H ABAAWOTCA MOAC3HbIMH 4J1eHa- 
MH oOOulecTBa. MMeHnHo pa6ota, Kak (PH3H4eCKaA, TAK H AYUIeBHAaA 
VeCPKHBAWT YeOBeKa B CBEKECTH. 


Kak BepyOUlHe XPHCTHaHe MbIl JOJXKHbI JWOHTb BCAYeCKHi 
cBoH Tpya. Tak HM MHOrHe 3aTpyAHeHHA B TPye MbI Mpeoworeem 
Oouee ycnelwHo H JerkoO. TaM, rae HeT 1106BH HM OXOTHI K TPyAy, rae 
paOota cC4HTaeTCA TAKeIbIM OpemMeHeM, He MOXeT GbITb B TPyse 
yenexa H OOpbIx pe3sybTaTos. 


YcnewHbIh Tpyt MOKeT GbITh TOAbKO MPH HaTHYHH CNOKOH- 
cTBHA. MyHorda, OAHaKO, He1b3H HMeTb, KaK FOBOPHTCA, CNOKOHHbIEe 
yc1oBHA. Mbl HMeeM BBHAY CNOKOHHbIe YCIOBHA B UIHPOKOM CMbI- 
cle, B CeMbe, B OOuLecTBe, B MHpe. JLia Tpyaa, KOTOpBIHM Ob NpH co- 
3HaHHH WH CTPOHTeAbCTBe MOF HCMOAb30BaTb BCe H306peTeHHA H OT- 
KPbITHA H Bell ObI K Pa3sBHTHHO H TIporpeccy 4eroOBeYecTBa, HeEOOXO- 
AMM MHp WH NOKOH. Mup — 3To HeOOXOZHMOe ycOBHe, 4TOOHI 4e- 
JOBe€K MOF 4TO-1H60 CeaTb B MOMb3y YeTOBeY4ecTBa. Mup XH NOKOH, 
2*KH3Hb 6€3 BOHHbI MH TPeBOr ABAACTCH WebIO BCX HCTHHHBIX H el- 
CTBHTeJIbHBIX JOZeH. A MOTOMY 3aKOHHO H BeCbMa BaXxKHO yCHJHe K 
COXpaHeHHl) MHpa B MHpe H M@KY JWbMH. 


A MOTOMY MbI H MpocHM “BpeMeHH MHpHOrO”, HOO G6e3 Hero 
— He O6yzeT Hall Tpyd ycnewien, a 6e3 Tpyqa 4YeTOBeK He MOXKET H 
%*KHTb, HOO MO cloBaM anocTowa IlaBAa “KTO He TPyAHTCA, TOT He 
ect”. EcaH Mbi HM BCTpe4aemM ellie AZapMOezOB, TO NMpHzeT BpemaA, 
KOra OHH JOJDKHbI GyayT HCue3sHyTb. Mcue3sHyT HW Te, KTO pa32xKH- 
raeT cTpacTH K BOHHe, 4TOObI Ha 3TOM 3apaGoTaTb. UeroBeyeckoe 
cepaue TpemelleT, YTO CYLILECTBYHOT elle Ha cBeTe “eAbibI”, KOTO- 
pble mocpeAcTBOM BOHHbI H YOHHCTBa XOTAT peulaTb BaxKHble BONI- 
pocbi H mpo6sembl. Kak MHOrO 3aBHCHT OT KaxKOFO H3 Hac, OT pAO- 
BbIX TPYKCHHKOB, 4TOOBI BCe MPOWIeHHA, HalpaBJeHHble HalliHMH 
MOJIMTBaMH K Bory, HcnowHHancb! M6o vem 6p 6bita OraronpusT- 
HaA moroga, ecw Obl MbI He HCNOAb3OBaIH ee B TPyAe, KaK H He 
MOrao Obl ObITb “MHPHOTO XKHTHA”, eCIH ObI MbI He CO3HAaJIH, He 
CTPOHJIH, a TOAbKO NOAb3OBaIHCb TPYLOM O.1MxKHETO CBOerO, He TBO- 
PHM MHP CBOHM TPpyJOM AAA ceO6A H MHP AIA AatbHeHhuiero Tpyla 
HalHX MOTOMKOB. 
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“MPABOCAABHE” 


MATPONOAHTA AHTOHHA XpanoBHyKOrO 


Or Pejaknun. 


B 1956 r. pamea nepsbiii, a B 1957 rT. Bropoli u TpeTHit TemEl KHuTH: “HKu3- 
Heonucanwe Baamenneiwero Antonnua, Mutponoanta Kuesckoro w Faanuxoro”, na- 
nucaHHoll enuckonomM KapaosanKkoi opwentanum Huxonom Pranukum. 


B stom “dinsneonucanun” murponoant Antonnii, yMepmuii Bp 1936 r., upes- 
MepHO, HO BeCbMa HeOCTOPORHO, NpeBOsHOCHTCA Kak KpyNHeiMMi NpaBocaaBHDbii 
dorocaos. A Me&AY TEM OH 3HAMCHHT BO MHOPHX HM MOAOKMTEAHLIX MH OTPHIAaTedb- 
HbIX OTHOMeHHAX. IIpaBaa, on odorarHa Pycckyw OorecaoBcKyW aMTepaTypy MHO- 
rHMH WeHHbIMA HCCACOBAHHAMH, HO OH we NO3Ke Bad B rayookne 3abaya_eHUA, 
BLICKa3bIBAA HEMAlO NOAOKeHHH, C KOTOPLIMH He MOET CorsacnTbed HH 3XpaBad 
GorocaoBckad MbICAb HA Bepywmee cepzle 


Jlo pesoatouun 1917 ©r., B ObITHOcTD MuTponoanta AnTroHua Ha Kadexpax Bo- 
abinckoi, Xapbkopckoi uM, HakoHen, Bosraapjasmero Huesckyw Murponoanw, 
HM BbICKASKIBAIMCh MHOFOKPAaTHO NYyOAM4HO B HacThIpeKHX cobpaHHAX pasHble 6o- 
TocAOBCKHe Hapaxokchl, B TOM 4McJe HM IlesarMancKHe B3raagel Ha jJlormar Hexyn- 
Jenna. Tora ckaoHHH Oba CMOTpeTh Ha TakHe ero BbICKAsLIBAHHA, Kak Ha “6o- 
recaoBcKyW O1axkb” HM 4pesMePHYH pasBAZHOCTL AZLIKA, He IIpHAaBad UM Cepbes- 
Hore 3HaueHHaA. OHAKO, BNOCAeACTBHM BLIACHHAOCL TO ero TpHBEpAeHHOCTL kK 
CTPAaHHbIM OOrocaOBCKUM HAeAM 3alllta CAMMIKOM JadeKo. On BLIABHA onpexercHHoe 
CTpeMACHHe M3MCHHTL TOAKOBAHME HeKOTOpLIx JormaTos Cs. [papocaaBHoi Bepbi, 
BBOAA CBOe, HOBOE, EPeTHYECKOe TOAROBAHHE. 


K Takum POKOBLIM NOCACACTBHAM H TAK JaACKO 3aBeAO MUTPONOANTA AuTouua 
ero ropxeanBoe GorecaoBckoe CaMOMHEeHHe H CAaMOYBEpeHHOCTh B CBOeM IIpeBoc- 
XOACTBE M TepBeHCTBYWMEM NOORCHHH B borocaoBcKol MbICAM. 


Boaee 30 aet Tomy Hasagq, BM 11-m Cepéckoro nepkosHoro xypHaaa “Taac- 
unk” oT 1-ro nwna 1926 roxa nomemena O6tiaa obmupHad cTraTbA upodeccopa 
Muszoma [lapenta no nopoxy Torxa TOAbKO 4TO BLIMeAMeH Br. Rapazopyax, B Cep- 
6un, kHurn Murponoamta AnToHua nox 3araapuem: “flormat Mcnynaenna”. laa 
HojHOH OleHKH 3HaYeHHA craTbH pod. Muszoma [lapenra najobuo mpHnaTh BO 
BHUMAHHE Cae_yWwuee. 


Hypuaa “Taacnnn” ssaserca obunnaabniim opranom Cepéckoi Ipapocaas- 
Hoi Tarpuapxun. Ipod. M. Iapenra — 6bipmui pexakrop aToro xypHada u peK- 
top Huerutyta Borocaosun Cs. Canpii; a noremy ero craTba o KHHre MuTp. All- 
ronua Xpanopuykoro, 6y,y4H aBTOpHTeTHO-Hay4HO, BMeCTe ¢ TeM BLIABAReT H 
obounnarnni ssraay Cepéckoi Iarpwapxun na OorocaopcKo-JormaTu4yeckHe UjeH, 
o6uapoxoBaHHiie MHTponosNTOM AHTOHHeM B ero KHUre. B crarbe 06 ato KHUre 
npod. M. Hapenra usobanuaer MuTp. AHTOHHA B HeNpaBocAaBHH H B BO306HOBAe- 
Huu eperuueckoro Ileszarmanckoro yuenua (5-ro Beka) B TOAKOBAHHH OCHOBHOTO 
Jjormara Xpucruanctsa. B caoe BpeMa aTa CTATbA NpOHsBeda BeCLMa CHAbHOe Bie- 
uaTAeHHe B NpaBocaaBHblx cohepax. 


Hama pycckad mpapocaapHad JOrMaTHKa B JMIe NAeA MN MpapocaaBnnix 60- 
TOcjOBOB BNOAHE NOAMMMETCA NOL YTHM Cepbe3HbIM MpaBoOcaaBHO HayYHLIM HM cHpa- 
BeJAMBLIM HpHroBopom npod. M. Ilapenra nag MeaarmanckuM epeTHueckHM yueHHH 
mutpon. Antonua. TloncruHe, cnpaBe,anBo 3ameyanue npod. M. Ilapenta: — tpa- 
rauna Opiaa cyqb6a murp. Antonua. Cam on Beerga Obla roveR Aerko HM cCMAaXy 
OOBHHATL M O6AMYATL APYTHX B epecax HM GorocaoBCKMX HEAOMHICAMAX H OH we 
CaM BIOCACACTBHH, POKOBLIM O6pa3z0M, Nomad Ha VTOT CaMbIii NyTh epecH HM “jAyXxoB- 
Holi mpetectu” OerocaoBcKoro caMonpeabmeHua. 


TakoBo mpocaaBaenHoe “npaBocaaBne™ aToro ocHOBOMOJOMUMKA H cToAna Kap- 
JoBalkoro chopuma. 
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Hecmorpa Ha MHOroKpaTHiie obam4uenna T[leazarmanckore yuenua MuTp. AH- 
TOHHA CO CTOPOHL! MpapocaaBHiix mMcareseii-derocaoBoB (cM., HanpHMen, KHMTY 
nokoitore muTp. Busenckore Easesdepua “06 Hekynaenun”, Iapua 1937 r.), xo 
cero BpeMeHH HaXxoAATcA B cpexe (H TOABKO B aTOH cpexe) HareHTOBaHHIx “mpa- 
BocsaBHiIx” Rapasopyah AMA OnpaBAbiBawMHe, HM 3allMMawulHe epeTH4ecKoe yue- 
Hue MuTpooaMTa Antonusa. jloceae Takue sHatokH (?) mpaspocaasnore boro- 
ciopua, kak enuckon Hukon Pkauukuit BosHocaT ero 4yTb aM He B cTreneHb OTia 
Ilepxeu. C MX TOUKM 3peHHa, Nomaayi, vTO HM Joru4uHo. OH — ocnoBonozomeHHK 
H BAOXxHoBHTeAL Rapaszosankoro packoaza. Hapymmus Eguuctso Cs. [lpasocaasnoi 
Ilepkeu, BiaBIH TeM CaMLIM B packod, T.¢., copepuimMa rpex SoabmmMi 4emM epecs, 
(Cs. Hoann Saaroyer) on Jomea uw XO NocarateabeTBa Ha jlormati Cs. [paso- 
caaBHo Bepbi. Ecan ujeinbii BoxHopnteas Kapaosuan sockpemaer lleazarman- 
CKYW epech, TO OHH, BepHble ero Hocae_oBaTeaM, H Npe_oaKawT pacipocTpanaTs 
ero Ilexarmanckoe yueHHe, coBepiiad BeaMKHH rpex co6za3Ha “Maabix cHx”. 


IipoiTH MHUMO TAaKOrO ABACHHA MpaBocaaBHOMy YesOBeKy, a TEM Gozee MpaBo- 
ClaBHOMY NacThipw, 6bi20-651 HeXonycruMo. Jlexo uxeT © CHacecHHH Ayml XpucTH- 
anckux. Ecan aTo He MMeeT 3Ha4eHHA Jaa oTnaymux or IlepkBH packoabHHKos, 
TO 9TO JAM HAC ABAACTCA BOMPOCOM BeAMYaiiMeH BAXHOCTH H HacTLIpeKere Joara. 
B Buy 9TOrO MBI TOMeMaeM B HallleM xypHaste TOYHDIM, OT C1OBa M AO CAOBa, Me- 
peBox ctratbu mpodeccopa Muazom Ilapenra. Pex. 


MHTPONOJINT AHTOHHA: JIOTMAT HCKYMJIEHHS. 
CPEM. KAPJIOBLIbI 1926 r. 


BeinKHh pyccKHH Hepapx, KuescKH mutTponosntT AHTOHHA, 
CHOBa BbICTYNH. B MeyaTH C cBOeH GorocaoBcKOH pa6oToH. Pa6ota 
OxBaTbiBaeT 60 cTpaHHi| MaOH OCbMyUIKH. S| CHOBa He MOry H3- 
OexKaTb HENPHATHOH OG6AZAHHOCTH PeakTOpa — BbICKa3aTb CBOe CYK- 
meHHe 06 3ToH pa6ote. Powb MHe NOTOMY HeMPHATHA, YTO A BbICOKO 
WeHIO HaOOKHOCTb, XapaKTePHOCTb, OaropoxACcTBO H NMOpAOYHOCTh 
BeIMKOrO pyccKoro HepapXa, TaK KaK B HaCTOALULHH MOMeHT A MO- 
CTaBleH B HEOOXOAHMOCTb MNPH3HAaTb HeMpaBOCaBHbIMH MHOrHA y4e- 
HHA, KOTOpble OH MpenowHec B AaHHOH paOote. YAMBHTebHa TPare- 
AWA MHTponoaHTa AxnToHHA! CTOAN Bepbi NO Aye, BeEAHKHA mpa- 
ROCJaBHbIH B CepAle, CTPOrHH HCNOAHHTeAb H OXPaHHTeJb LWePKOB- 
HOrO ycTaBa O ero MeJbYaHUIHX TOHKOCTeH, KaK TOJbKO MpHctTy- 
nmaeT K Hay4YHOMy GorocazoBcKkoMy OO6cyxKeHHIO H OO’ACHeEHHWO JOr- 
MaTOB, OKa3bIBaeTCA, YTO OH HH He JOCTATOUHO 3HaeT, HH He MO- 
*KeT OLONeTb HCKYLWUCHHA HOBATOPCTBA. 


Asropckoe 06’scHeHHe B 3TOH paGboTe AOrMaTa HCKyNeHHA CO- 
RepweHHO HHCNpoBepraeT BepHO COxpaHeHHoe [IpapocnaBHow Llepk- 
BOX) y4YeHHe OG 3TOH HCTHHe, a C HHM H CaMy XPHCTHAaHCKylO pesjH- 
puw,') Tak KaK HCTHHA HCKYMJeHHA BMeCTe C HCTHHOH BOTMeieHHH 
Xpucta ecTb ee OCHOBa HW CyulHOcTb. Mexay TeM 2A MCHA HCTHHA 
Bhiue WH Il1atoHa WH LlHuepoHa, NOSTOMY A H 32eCb BbICTyNaW, He 
B3Hpan HH Ha 4TO. SH AOMKEH CPpa3y BbICKa3aTbCA, YTO OYCHb TAKEO 
KPHTHYCCKH aHaIH3HPOBaTb STY ABTOPCKyW padorty, T. K. B Heli 4“acTO 
HeT ONpeAeJeCHHBIX H ACHbIX NOHATHH, HO MHOFO pacceAHO COB, KO- 
TOPble CKPbIBalOT NOHATHA, HHYerO He FOBOPALIHX, H TaK KaK HeT 
yacTO B HeH JOrH4ecKOH CBA3H, CTpororo Hay4HOrO BbLIBOa H CHCTe- 
MaTH4eCKOrO eHHCTBA. 


1) Kypens nau. Pex. 
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XapakTepHO, 4TO CaM aBTOP MIPH3HaeT HOBH3HY cBOero 06’- 
ACHCHHA JOPMaTa HCKYMJeHHA. OH Zaxke OTMe4aeT 3TY HOBH3HY C He- 
KOTOpOW ropzocTbw. Ha cTp. 1 OH roBOpHT, 4TO “3TOT OCHOBHOH 
OrMaT Halle Bepbl, T. e. ero OOPasoBaHHe, NOABepraeT CYLILECTBEH- 
HOH nmepepa6oTKe... Cc #XeaHHeM, 4YTOGbHI GorocazoBcKaA HayKa, KO- 
TOpad mpenomwaetcH B GOOFrocqtOBCKHX WKOJax OCBOOORHIaCcb OT 
HHOBepHbIX HacJlOeHHH”. OH roBopuHT atee: “HenocpeactBenHoro, 
CKOJIbKO HHOyAb ACHOFO OTBeETa Ha BOMpOc: NOoYeMy XPHCTOBO BOMJIO- 
WuleHHe, CTpawaHvHe H BOCKpeceHHe CNacHTeJeHbl MIA Hac, HHKTO elle 
He Jal”, HCKIH4aH HEKOTOPbIX CTaTeli, KOTOPble CaM aBTOP paHee 
BbillycTH.. Ha cTp. 2-oH roBopuTcs, 4TO ero “peuleHHe Weta... euBa 
JIM He ©JHHCTBCHHBIN HEMOCPeACTBeHHbIN HW MOJO%XKHTCAbHbIN OTBET Ha 
BbICTaBJCHHbIN MOrMaTHY4ecKHH BorIpoc”. Ha ctp. 27 aBTop onyc- 
KaeT, UTO ero HAeH “HOBaTOpCKHe”, HO 4TO OH HX XOUeT NPeACTABHTb 
cormacHbIMH Cc y4eHHem LlepxsBu. Ha crtp. 42 coo6uaet, uro “Haua 
uiKOJla 3a6bIJa OO’ ACHeHHe, KOTOPOe OH MaeT MOPMAaTY”, H 4YTO OH XO- 
4ueT MpeAcTaBHTb OG6’ACcHeHHe CTporo WepKOBHBIM. Ha crTp. 57, 58, 59 
VKa3bIBaeT C BOOAYVUICBJCHHEM Ha HOBH3HY CBOero OO6’ACHeHHA Or- 
MaTa HCKYIJICHHA WH ABHO 3aCJIVXKHBaeT ypeKa, KOTOPbIH BKJabIB- 
aeT B VCTa ApyrHx, NpoTHB camoro ce6s: “YTO HH O 4eM MOOOHOM 
nepeX 3THM He ObIMO CABILIHO”.  , 

IleuabHbIM, KaTaCTpOH4eCKHM ABJCHHEM ObII0 Obl Aaa IMpa- 
BOCaBHA, eCIHO OHO AeBATHALWATb BEKOB OXKHLaI0, YTOObI MHTPO- 
nowHt AHTOHHH O4HCTHA ero OT JO#KHOTO y4ueHHA! Tye Obl Torma 
6bl10 HeMOorpeuiHMOe yuHTerbcTBO LlepKBH? [leyarbHbiIM, KaTacTpo- 
(pHueCKHM ABJeHHeEM ObII0 Ob 2108 TIpaBocaaBHoh Llepksu, ecan Obl 
nocie J€BATHALMATH BeEKOB TOJbKO HeMOCpeACTBEHHO H3 OO’ ACHCHHH 
MHTPONMOAHTa OHA Y3HAJa, KaK CJI€LYeT CYULHOCTb XPHCTHAHCKOH Be- 
pbl — HCTHHY HCKynweHHsA! [lo nopogzy sToro BcAKHH 4aeH LhepKBu 
OKaxKeTCA Tepe AHJ€MMOH, HH 2O CHX NOP AO%KHO yuna LhepKosb, 
HIM HOBH3HA VYeCHHA MHTPONOMHTa, KOTOPy!O H OH CaM MpH3HaetT, 
ecTb OWHOKa — 3a62yxKaeHHe. SH AyMaw, 4TO HHKTO He OTCTYNHT 
OT BeKOBOrO yueHHsA LlepKBH H OT ee HENOrpeliHMOrTO Y4HTEebCTBA, 
a 34 HOBH3HY MHTPONOJHTa erO BCAKHH OCYAHT WH OTKHHET 3TY HO- 
BH3HY Kak 3a0.J1yxKeHHe, Kak ryOuTeIbHOe (pOKOBOe) 3a61yxXDeHHe. 
BbITb MOXKEeT A OWWHOalOCb, KOPa BbIPAaxKaW YBePpeHHOCTh B TAPOTCHHH 
aBTOpa K HOBH3He, K OPHIHHaIbHOCTH, KaK raBHOH MpH4HHe ero 3a- 
61y*LeHHA, TIpH OO6’ACHCHHH HCTHHbI HCKYMJICHHA, OCHOBOH HCTHHbI 
H dakTa XpHcTHaHCKOH peanrHuH H LlepKBu. 

Tak Kak 4edOBe4eCKHA rpex, rpexOBHOCTb BOOOuLe, a Nmpapo- 
AUTeIbCKHH rpex Ha TepBOM MeCTe, — HCTOPHYeCKaA NMpeANocbiKa 
“ela HCKYIJIeCHHA H B CHCTe€Me HCTHH Bepbl HCTHHA Hace CTBeEHHOCTH 
mpapOAUTeIbCKOFO rpexa — MpeAMOCbIKa HCTHHbI KCKYMMIeHHA, TO 
A Ha4YHyY CBOH KPHTHYeCKHH aHaIH3 H310%KeCHHEM H KPHTHKOH y4eHHsA 
aBTOPa O IIpapOAMTebCKOM rpexe, rpexoBHOocTH. IIpH 3TOM A AOuI- 
%KCH VKa3aTb Ha TO, YTO ABTOP OTPHUaeT HaCNeACTBEHHOCTb Mpapo- 
AMTeAbCKOFO Ppexa, KaK HCIMOPYeHHOCTH, MOPaJibHOH OoOve3HeHHOCTH 
BceH YeroBey4ecKOH TIpHporzbl. B 9TOM ero OCHOBHOM 3a62yxKTeHHH H 
ZakMO4aeTCA HCTOYHHK OUWIHOOUHOCTH ero y4YeHHA OO HCKYILICHHH. 
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MckynaeHHe ecTb OcBOOOKeHHe, OUHLULEHHeE OT MpapoOAHTebcKOrO 
rpexa, Pp€XOBHOCTH H BCeX FpeXOB H 30.1, KOTOPble H3 Hero MpOHc- 
XOAAT, H NepepoOxTeHHe YeETOBeueCKOH MPHPObI, BCeX 4eTOBe4YeCKHX 
nNOpAAKOB, Weroro MHpa. Ocwa6aeHHeM BaxKHOCTH H 3Ha4eHHA Mpa- 
POAHTeIbCKOrO rpeXa, HAH efO OTIIPHWaAHHeM OCAaGAeTCA HH OTPH- 
WaeTCH BaxKHOCTb H 3Ha4eHHe HCKyMeHHA. M aoruKa B 3a0ayxKle- 
HHAX, TaK KaK H 3a0J1YKCHHA HMCIOT HEKOTOPYHW JOrHKy, OKa3aaacb 
H B paCCMOTPeHHH aBTOPOM ABYX HCTHH, (pakToB. M3 3THx coodpa- 
*KCHHH OH HE CTABHT HCTHHY, (PaKT HCKVIMICHHA, B 3aBHCHMOCTb OT 
HCTHHbI, (PakTa MpapOAHTeAbcKOrO rpexa, PTPeXOBHOCTH, HO pa3ZBa- 
HBaeT HX, H CTABHT HCTHHY HCKYIICHHA Ha CaMOCTOATEIbHYHO OCHO- 
BY, a HCTHHY MpapOAHTeAbcKOrO rpexXa pacCMaTPpHBaeT MHMOXOOM 
TOJbKO B KOHUe CBOeH pa6orTHi. 

ABTop He aeT ACHOrO H ONpezeteHHOrO NOHATHA O rpexe, 
rpeXOBHOCTH, a BCe, UTO OH FOBOPHT O rpexe, rpexOBHOCTH — OIH6- 
Ka, 3a61yxKaeHHe. Tak Ha cTp. 40 mpeactaBiaeT rpex mpocTto Kak 
nperpady M@XKAV JIO2bMH, a Ha cTp. 41 KaK HapyueHHe eXHHCTBa 4Ye- 
aoBeYecKOH mpHposzbl. ABTOp TepxeT H3 BHAY HE TOAbKO MOPaJIbHO- 
FOPHAHYeCKHH XapakTep rpeXa, KaK MpecTYMeHHA H HaPYUIeHHA CBA- 
TOH H mpaBeaHOH BoxwkbeH BOAH HW ee CBATHIX H MpaBeAHbIX 3aKOHOB, 
HO H MOPaJIbHO-IIPHPOAHbIM XapakTep rpexa, KaK Nopun, Gome3HH 
npexkae BceroO MpHpOAbl YerOBeKa, a MOTOM H BCeX YeOBe4eCKHX 
NOpAAKOB H BCerO BHAHMOFO MHpa. 


Ha ctp. 43 aBTop n306paxkaeT HaCeACTBeEHHYH PpeXOBHOCTb 
yelOBe4uecKOH MpHpOAbI MpocTo Kak “noTepto TepneHHA HW CHA NOGe- 
JOHOCHO GOpOTbCA C PpeXOM: TOAbKO B OT@AbHbIX Cy4YanX MOCTH- 
raetca TpHyM@ Had rpexom”. Ha ctp. 50 apTtop co3HaeTca, YTO Npo- 
THB efrO VYCHHA BbICTaBAAeCTCA YPOK, “4TO OH MaJO 3Ha4eHHA MIPH- 
nucbiBaet rpexy Agama, a Goble rpexaM, rpeXOBHOCTH BCAKOrO 4e- 
1oBeKa”. ABTOp OTBepraeT Ha CTp. 51 CpaBHeHHe HaC.IeACTBeHHOrO Te- 
pexOla mpapoAuTebcKOro rpexa H PpeXOBHOCTH Ha NOTOMKOB AyamMa 
¢C MOTOKOM BOJLbI, HCMOPYeHHOH B TeEYEHHH PeKH BCAeCACTBHE 3apaxKeH- 
HOrO HCTOUHHKA, H3 KOTOPOrO OHa BbiTeKaeT. Ilo ero y4ueHHW No- 
TOMKH AjylaMa He MOryTb ObITb HH MOPaIbHO-OTBeETCTBeCHHBIMH, HH 
HeCTH BHHbI 3a mpoctynok AgaMa, TaK KaK He MO cBOeH Bose cTaqH 
OHH ero BHYKaMH. Ilo ero yueHHtO “noToMKOB AgjaMa He MOrJa NnO- 
CTHrHYTb Kapa MOMHMO BHHbI KaxKOrO H3 HHX B OTZeAbHOCTH. Ha 
cTp. 52 on ropopuT: “Azam 6b He CTOAbKO NPHYHHOH Hawel rpexos- 
HOCTH, CKOJbKO NepBbIM FpelIHHKOM MO BPeMeHH, H CCH MbI He OBI- 
JH Obl e€rO CbIHOBbAMH BCe PaBHO corpeuiHaH Obl. MH Tak, HyKHO Ay- 
MaTb, 4TO MbI BCe, AaxkKe MPH AOGPOM HalmpaBJeHHH Halle BOK, He 
ABIACMCAH PPelIHHKaMH MOTOMY, 4TO MbI—BHYKH AjlaMa, HO MOTOMY 
uTO HaM bor, KOTOpbIii BCe 3HaeT, Lae€T X2KH3Hb, CBOHCTBEHHYHO .1K018M 
(a He aHrewaM, Halp.), H Bor npexBuzed BOO BCHKOFO H3 Hac Kak 
BOK CxXOxKy!O Cc Boer Agama HW EBB, T.e. MO CyuecTBY He 31yH, 
HO He MOCAYWHYIO H HadMeHHyWO, OarowapaA YemMy eH HYXKHa HCMpa- 
BUTe/IbHa LWIKOJa, KaKOW ABAAeTCA Hallla 3CMHAA X%KH3Hb B Tee, KO- 
TOpOe MOCTOAHHO CMHPHET Halla VIMOPCTBO, B YeM 93Ta LUIKOJa H LOCTH- 
raeT ycneXa B Hie MOUTH BCeX CBOHX BOCIIMTAHHHKOB, KOTOPbIM CyK- 
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e€HO MpOHTH Yepe3s NOWHbIK ee Kypc (Tak ObIIO H B SA3bINeCKOH Be- 
pep" ss. 

B 9THX H€MHOPHX CTPOKaX aBTOP HaHH3al MHOTO 3a6ayx«Ke- 
HHH. CoraacHoO ero y4eHHW HacJleACTBCHHaA PPeXOBHOCTb 3aK1HUaeT- 
CH MpocTo B yTepe CH MOGeOHOCHO GoOpoTbcA C rpexoM; HO, MO ero 
MHCHHW, HMeIOTCH CJly4YaH, B KOTOPbIX 4eOBeYeCKHe CHJIbl MOryT 
caMH m0 ce6e rocnoOACTBOBaTb Had rpexoM. OH oTpHuaeT HacJel- 
CTBEHHYHO IIpapOAHTebCKYWO PpeXOBHOCTb, T. K. AaMOBbI MOTOMKH 
He MOrIH ObITb OTBETCTBEHHbIM 3a AZaMOB rpeX H He MOPIH ObITb 
ocyKeHbI 3a AXaMOB rpexX H3-3a HaCeACTBeEHHOCTH AaMOBa rpexa 
uv AnaMOBOH rpeliHOH NPHPOAb, KOTOPyrO rpex pacTpaBH, HCNOPTH. 
Ou LONycKaeT TOJbKO JIHUIb AHYHbIC PTpeXH HW TOAbKO OCYKAeHHe 3a 
HHX, OTPHUad TaKHM CMOCOOOM KOJLJICKTHBHbI€ peXi, MOPaJbHyW, 
COAHLapHVW) OTBETCTBEHHOCTh J€LOB 3a FpeXH BHYKOB, BHYKOB 3a rpe- 
XH Je€LOB, WeOrO 3a PpexH YWieHa HW 4WieHa 3a PTpexH WeJIOrO, C MOPaib- 
HOW) OTBETCTBEHOCTbIO H OCYKJCHHEM, KOTOPOe Cc Hero cHATO. ABTOp 
yMaeT, 4TO BCe NOTOMKH Alama OblIH ObI rpeliHbl 3a TO, YTO “OHH 


JOH, a He aHresbr”, “uto Bor ZaeT HM 2KH3Hb YeJIOBe4eCKOFO CBOH- 
ctBa”, “uro bor npeaBHAe. BOK BCHKOFO H3 HaC, CXOXKYHO C BOUL 
Agama H EBbl..., KaK HeMOCJIyUIHYylO H HawMeHHy!o”. V3 3Toro cue- 


myeT, 4TO NO y4eHHO aBTopa bor ectb nmpHynHa rpexoB AaMOBbIX 
NOTOMKOB, H 4TO aBTOp cBOe y4ueHHe O boxkbem mpeonpeereHHu 
nOKpbiBaeT MacKOWO boxwbsro mnpeABeeHHA, Ilo yueHHtO aBTopa 
3€MHaH X%KH3Hb CaMa lO ceOe “HCNpaBHTeJbHaA UWIKOJa”, B KOTOpOH 
“BOCIIHTAHHHKH, KOTOPbIM CYKJCHO NPOHTH Yepe3 WebIh ee KYPpC, 
ecJiH Obl 1axKe OHH ObLIH WH ASBIMHHKaMH MO Bepe, AOCTHTalT ycnexa”, 
T. e. no6eAbI Had rpexom. 

CBoe jJ0%#xHOe yuYeHHe, 4TO AZaMOB rpex He eCTb HCTOUHHK, 
lipH4HHa FpeXOBHOCTH H rpexoB Bcero AaMOBa NOTOMCTBA, HO JIHLUb 
cnoco6, llyTb, KOTOpbIM rpex H boxwxKHH rHeB BOLE B MHP, aBTOp Ay- 
mMaeT Ha cTp. 52, 53 u 54 HaliTH B H3peyeHHH anocTowa [laBaa: “Ye- 
pe3 (dia) rpex OfHOrO yMepaH MHOrHe” (Pum. 5,15). “Anam He Obl, 
COrsmacHO 3TOMY, JeATebHOIO MPHYHHOHK) MPOHHKHOBeHHA rpexa B 
BeCb CBe€T, HO BOPOTaMH, KOTOPbIe OTBOPHAH rpexy nyTb”. YnomsA- 
HyTOe CBOe€ JOXKHOe YYeHHe AYMaeT OH OMpPaBAaTb aMOCTOMbCKHMH 
H3peyenHem: “Yepes rpex OAHOTO BXOAHT OCYKeHHE Ha BCeX JHW2eh” 
(Pum. 5,18). H3 sToro On menaeT 3akmIO4eHHe, YTO “00H OCVx- 
eHbl He 3a AaMOB rpex, HO 3a CBOHW FpeXOBHOCThb, NMocieACTBHe 4e- 
ro (cMepTb) Ha4atocb oT Agama”. 


ABTOP, CO3HATeJIbHO HH HeCO3HATebHO, yiycKaeT H3 BHAY, 
uto Anam, AaamMoB rpex, He NepBasx, HO BTOPaA NpPH4HHa, HCTOUHHK 
rpexOBHOCTH H rpexoB AyamMoBa noTomcTBa. IlepBbii HCTOUHHK 
caTaHa, T.K. MO ero HarOoBOpy AWAH corpewiHaH. Ayam, AxamMoB 
rpex —- nocpeACcTByWOULlat NPH4HHa PpeXOBHOCTH H rpexosB Bcero AW- 
ckoro powa. Kak nmocpexcTBylolladA MpH4HHa, OH C OHOH CTOPOHDI 
Ppa3yMHOe H CBOOOAHOe OPyAHe, NYTb, KOTOPbIM CaTaHa BBeJI rpex H 
B CM€PTb B MHP, a c Apyroh — OanxKaiwHH HCTOUHHK, NpHunHa rpe- 
Xa HW CMepTH B MHpe. [locpeaHH4ecKan MpH4YHHHOCTh AaMoBa rpexa 
H BbIPaxkeHa B YMOMAHYTOM alOcTOAbCKOM H3pey4eHHH. Kak nocel- 
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HAA OW KaiWwad NMpH4unHa WH HCTOYHHK rpexa HW 31a B MHpe, Ayam OZ- 
HOBPeMeCHHO eCTb H POMOHAYaIbHHK rpeXa H 31a B MHpe, Kak B Lenn 
NpHpOAHOH MpPHYHHHOCTH, TMePpBOMPHYHHa OAHOBpPeMeHOrO eCTb H 
nepBoe 3BeHO B LellH. 

Bespa3.1H4HOoO, MepepectH AH H3pey4eHHe AnocToaa TIlaBaa: 
“pau Hero”, HAH xe “B Hem (B Amame) Bce corpewiHan” (Pum. 5, 
12). B nepsBom cayyae AqaM mpeacTaBascaA Kak mocpeqHHM4ecKad 
MiPH4YHHHOCTb rpexa H 31a B CBeTe, a B APYFOM KaK MpecTaBHTeb H 
mpaoTelL MOTOMCTBa, KOTOPOe paZH 3ITOTO COBMeECTHO C HHM OTBET- 
CTBCHHO 3a ero rpelliHoe NoBeeHHe. 

B NpHBeXeHHOM H310X%KeHHH aBTOP CHAbHO NmorpewaeT mpo- 
THB ACHOH HCTHHbI H (akTa HaCAeACTBEHHOCTH MpapoOAHTeAbcKOrO 
rpexa, PpexOBHOCTH, KaK NpHpOAHO — MOPpaJbHOH Nopun, paccTpoH- 
cTBa, Go7e3HH — BCceH YeTOBe4eCKOH AYXOBHOH H TeseCHOH MpHpo- 
bl, BCEX NOPALKOB YeAOBe4eCKON X%KH3HH MH BCerO BHAHMOrO MHPpa H3- 
3a TO CBA3H C YeOBeKOM. HacaeaCTBeHHOCTb POJHTEbCKHX H Mpa- 
POMHTeCIbCKHX JYXOBHbIX H TeJeCHbIX OCOGeHHOCTeH, AYUICBHbIX H 
(usHOMOrHYeCKHX OONe3HeEH, KOTOPbie BbIABIAIOTCH OCOOeHHO B 
Pa3HbIX JereHepalWAX, CYKHT HarIALHbIM NOATBeEPpKAeHHeM YV4eHHA 
IpapocaaByon LlepkBH 0 HaCJleACTBEHHOCTH MpapoANTeAbeKoro rpe- 
xa. ABTOP CH.IbHO NorpeulaeT npoTHB yyeHHa LlepKBH oO comMAapHO 
MOPaJbHOH OTBeETCTBEHHOCTH BCeX MpeAKOB 3a CBOHX MOTOMKOB H 
BCeX MOTOMKOB 3a BCeX MpeAKOB, BCeX YACHOB JHKACKHX OOLIeECTB 3a 
BCAKOrO 4jeHa H 3a Wetoe OOuIeECTBO HU OOULeCTBa 3a BCAKOFO ero 
yleHa. OTBeTCTBEHHOCTh 9TY HeMOCpeACTBEHHO NMOATBEPAKMAeT CO3- 
HaHHe H 4YBCTBO BCeX JHWeH, BCero YeIOBe4eCKOrTO POa BO BCe Be- 
Ka. ABTOp CHJbHO NorpeulaeT npoTHB y4ueHHA LhlepkKBH, 4TO Npapodu- 
TeJIbCKaA FPCXOBHOCTb eCTb MepBbIM WH riaBHbIH HCTOYNHK BCeX JH4U- 
HbIX PpeXOB, MOKA eCCTb AHYHAA CBOOOAHAA BOA, MpOocTO caMOBOwHe, 
TO HM HCTOUHHK HX Apyron, T. K. eclH Obl He ObINO NpapoANTeAbCKOrO 
rpexa, rpexOBHOCTH, He ObI.10 ObI H AHYHBIX rpexoB. B TaKoM cuy- 
yae, 3CMHaA %KH3Hb He Obla Obl “HCNpaBHTeAbHOH WIKOJON”, a pal- 
CKOWO 2KH3HbIO, KaKOW Obidla 2*KH3Hb AfaMa 2O ero rpexonazeHHa, 
3TY XKH3Hb ABTOP OTPHaeT CBOeH TeOpHeH O 3eCMHOH 2XKH3HH, KaK 
“HCNpaBuTebHOH wikKOwe”. CBOHM y4eHHeM O HeOOXOAHMOCTH rpe- 
Xa H O BO3MOXKHOCTH TOFO, 4TO AHWOAH, KOTOPble COBepulaT “NOJHBIH 
Kypc HCNpaBHTeJbHOH LWIKOJIbI 2XH3HH”, CaMH MO ce6e TOPxXeCTBYIOT 
Hall rpexoM, aBTOp OTpHuaeT H CBATOCTS BOKHN, H 1160Bb bOKUN, 
H HaCJ€ACTBEHHOCTh MpapOAHTeAbCKOH FpeXOBHOCTH, HCTHHY H (paKkT 
HCKYMJICHHA, ONHHM CJIOBOM CaMOe CYLUECTBO XpHCTHAaHCKO peAHrHH. 

IlepexoQHM K KPHTHKe aBTOpCcKOrO y4ueHHA O6 HCKYNAeHHH. 
OaHakoO, 4TOObI ACHO BHIABHTb 3a01yKAeHHEe AaBTOPa B 3TOM Y4CHHH, 
HeEOOXOHMO IIPHBeCTH, XOTA B OOUIMX YeEpTaXx, BeEKOBOe yueHHe Mpa- 
BOCIaBHOH WepKBH O06 3TOM OCHOBHOH HCTHHe HW dakTe XPHCTHaHCKOH 
pemHrHH. M60 HCTHHHaA KPHTHKa He Ta, KOTOPaA NPOCTO XBaJHT HH 
ocyxKlaeT, HO KOTOPad OMpaBAbIBaeT CBOe CyKTeHHe paccy*TeHHA- 
MH, OCHOBaHHbIMH Ha KPHTHYeCCKOM aHadH3e MpesMeTa, O KOTOPOM 
HeT peub. 

Bor coTBOpH. YeOBeKa mo cBoemy nogo6uw. C Boxnerw 
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NOMOULbW 4eOBeK 1OJKeH Obl NOcTeneHHO pa3BHTb O6pa3s Bboxui 
B ceOe 20 HaHBbicweH cTeneHH COBepweHcTBa, 20 nNos06un Bows. 
HeBHHHOCTb NepBoro YeOBeKa MOJDKHa Obla MOCTeMeHHO Ppa3BHTb- 
ca 2O cBATOcTH. Cnoco6HocTb K TesecHOMy GeccMepTHO OJDKHAa ObI- 
Ja K KOHUY 4YeTOBeY4eCKOrO PeAHrHO3HOrO KH MOPadbHOrO yCOBepLeH- 
CTBOBaHHA MIpeBpaTHTbCA B HEBOSMOXKHOCTb TeecHOH cMepTH. Mex- 
ay TeM YeOBeK CorpellHa. CBOHM rpexoM 4eOBeK OCKOpOHA cBOe- 
ro Tsopua u IIlpombicantean, ockop6ua Beunyt boxbw NpaBay H 
3aKOHbI cBATOH Boxbeh Bown. [pex craa nperpagzow mexay borom 
H 4eOBeKOM, T. K. MEKAV boxbeH CBATOCTbIO H PPCXOBHOCTbHO TBapH 
He MOXKeT ObITb OOULEHHA, KaK ero He MOXKeT ObITh M@KAY CBETOM H 
TbMOH. B BHAY CBA3H, KOTOPasd CAHBaeT YeOBeKa CO BC€M BHJ.HMbIM 
MHPOM, 4IeCHOM KOTOPOrO MO Tey OH ABAAeTCA, MOCMIeACTBHA 4e- 
JOBeYeCKOrO rpexa PacnpocTpaHHAHCb WH Ha BeCb BHAHMbIN MHp. Ue- 
OBeueCKHH rpex CTal mperpaqow He TOAbKO MexAyY Borom u ued0- 
BeKOM, HO H MexkAy boroM WH BHAHMbIM MHpoM. Tak Kak bor mpu- 
4YHHa ObITHA WH KH3HH BCAKOTO TBOPeHHA, TO OH HCTOUHHK H Mporpec- 
Ca, YCOBeplweHCTBOBaHHA BCAKOrO TBOpeHHA. B BHAY Nperpadbl rpexa 
VMeHbIIHacb BOXKbA NOMOLUIb YeAOBEKY H BHAHMOMY MHPy B HX yco- 
BePWeCHCTBOBaHHH K WeAAM, KOTOPbie HM bor noctaBHA H KOTOpbIe 
nOJOKHA B OCHOBY HX MpHposbl B 4ac TBOpeHHA. Tlon06nHe Boxue 
He MOrIO Nocaze 3xTOrTO cTaTb O6pa30m boxuKM. BuaAHMbIH MHP NO- 
TepaAl mocsze 4YesoBeyecKkOrO rpexa CNOCOOHOCTb H BO3MOXKHOCTb M0- 
eTeneHHOrO nmpeoOpaxenHsA, OyxOoTBOpeHHA. [IpH 9TOM, rpex He 
TOAbKO JHILHA YeOBeKa H BHJHMbIA MHP CNOCOOHOCTH H BO3MO%K- 
HOCTH VCOBE€PLUICHCTBOBaHHA MO HX Pa3HbIM LAM, HO H HCNOPTHA H 
paccTpOHA CaMYHO HX NIPHPOAyY H H3BPaTH HX B3AMMHbIe OTHOLIE- 
HHA. BmecTo 320pOBOro0, HOPMaAbHOrO COCTOAHHA, B HX XKH3HH T10- 
ABHIOCh GOMe3HEHHOe, HEHOPMAAbHOe cocTOAHHe. Bwecto rapMmo- 
HHH B YeTOBeKe H B MHPe, M@XAY YeAOBEKOM H MHPOM MOABHAACb 
BHYTPeHHAA H B3aHMHaA OGopb6a: Gopb6a mexAY TeIOM H AYUWOR, 
M@KAY YeOBEYeCKHMH Pa3HbIMH YUICBHbIMH H Pa3HbIMH Te/Ie@CHbIMH 
pacnOJO#KeHHAMH, MOXY AIOAbMH, M@KAY 4eJIOBEKOM H CBeCTOM, M@K- 
LY BC€MH TBapAMH Ha 3emMJle. C paccTpoHcTBOM H 60e3HEHHOCTbIO 4e- 
JOBe4eCKOH MpHpOAbI H BCerO BHAHMOFO MHPa CBA3aHO BCe MHPOBOe 
310, H3 KOTOPOrO CMepTb CaMoe OObUIOe. 


Jeno uckyneHHA 6bI0 BEHUOM BOYeTOBeYeHHA Beunoro Cao- 
Ba. boroverospek Mucye Xpuctoc copepwinaA co60W, cBOHM BOUeO- 
BpeyeHHem, BCeH CBOeH 3eCMHOH XKH3HbIO H ACATCAbHOCTbIO, AetO UC- 
KYNACHHA, CVYLLLHOCTh KOTOPOTO COCTOHT C OAHOH CTOPOHbI B BOCCTa- 
HOBACHHH NepBOOITHOTO HOPMAaAbHOrTO COCTOAHHA B YeAOBeKe H 
BCeM MHpe, ac ApyroH B pa3BHTHH 3TOTO COCTOAHHA AO ero noa- 
HOTbI COBCPLICHCTBa. Beneu 3€MHOH X%KH3HH H JeCATeJIbHOCTH Boroue- 
JAOBeKa H Aelia HCKYIVICHHH, KOTOPOe Ou COBeCpUIHJI, OCYLULCCTBHJICH 
B Ero kpecTHoH »epTBe H B BOCKpeceHHH. Ho H BCA OCcTadbHan Ero 
3€MHaA XKH3Hb WH DeATCAbHOCTb — BHYTPeHHaA HW OOLWLECTBEHHaA HMeeT 
Oombwioe 3HaAYeHHE AIA Beda uckyneHHsA. JIMYHOCTb, KXH3Hb HW eA- 
TebHOCTh borovesoBeka cocTaBAaioT H Aan Hero Camoro, u AA 
ela MCKYMAeCHHA HepaspbIBHOe LeAOe-B KOTOPOM BCe MOMEHTDHI OAHHA- 
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KOBO BaXKHbl H 3Ha4HTeCJbHbI. STH MOMCHTbI MOXKHO JHUIb aOcTpaktT- 
HO BbIJeCJIHTb H PpacCMOTpPeTb. Heib3A JHUb OTACAbHbIM MOMCHTAaM 
NIPHMHChIBaTh BaXKHOe 3HAUCHHE B Wee HCKYIMICHHA, a OCTAJIBHbIe He- 
MOOUCHHBaTb HAH COBCCM npeHeOperartb. 


Jiposko 3Ha4eHHe HCTHHbI HW (@akTa ucKynwesua. MecKymue- 
HHe B NepBylO O4epeAb HCKOPeHAeT, VHHYTOMACT PPeX, PPeCXOBHOCTh 
H BOCCTAHOBAMBaeT 320POB0e, HOPMAAbHOe COCTOAHHE B 4eOBeKe, B 
YeOBeEYeCKOM PO, B WeOM MHPe; OHO paccenO rpex, PpeXOBHOCTD. 
C zapyro cTOpoHbl HCKyNAeHHe NOCTeNeHHO yCOBepUeHCTByeT 4e10- 
BeKa, 4Ye1OBe4eCKHH pow, noKa nogzo6ue Boxue B Yer0OBeKe He Pa- 
30BbeTCAH 20 OO6pa3a BoxwuA, H MOKA BeCb BHAHMbIH MHP He mpeod- 
pasHTcA, OLYXOTBOPHTCH. OgHako, B dakTe HCKYMJeCHHA JHMUIb O6- 
UMM H OO6’e€KTHBHbIM CNOCO6OM BbiIpaxkKeHbl O6€ YNOMAHYTHIe 3a2a4H. 
HyxXxHo, 4TOObI NIOAbI HCKYMJCHHA OTACAbHO NMPHMeHAAHCb K KakK- 
OMY 4eOBeKY, TaK KaK 4eAOBeEK HE TOAbKO “eH OOUIeECTBa, AHWA- 
CKOrO pOJa, HO OAHOBPeMeCHHO H CaMOCTOATeAbHaA AH4HOCT. Ecan 
NIOAbl HCKYMJCHHA He MPHMeHATCA K 4YeOBeKY KaK K CaMOCTONTEb- 
HOH JAH4HOCTH, 4YeNOBeK He CnaceTCH AAA BeYHOH XKH3HH, HapaAay Cc 
O6u\HM OG6’eCKTHBHBIM HCKyMJeHHeM, HO OyeT NOABepxKeH BeUHOH 
MOPaJIbHO” CMePpTH: KaK Halip., OObIMHO YyMHpaeT OT KaKOH-HHOyAb 
TAKeIOH INHAeEMHYeCKOH Gowe3HH GOAbHOH, eCAH eMY He BCIIpbIc- 
HYTb COOTBETCTBYIOLLYHO CbIBOPOTKY NMpoTHB 3TOH Sowze3HH. [IpHMme- 
HeHHe Ke HCKYMJeCHHA OCYLILECTBANeTCA OGBINHO NepemayeH XpucrTo- 
BOH CMaCHTeAbHOH, HCKYMHTeAbHOH CHJIbI B YeNOBeUeCKyWO NMpHpory 
cnoco60M OCBALIIeCHHA, KOTOpOe B TeYeHHe BeKOB Jlyx CBaATOH coBep- 
ulaeT B WePKBH H Yepe3s WepKOBb. Ho ocBaujeHHe 4YeTOBe4eCKOH NpH- 
POAbl He COBeplaeTCA aBTOMATHYeCKH O6e3 COrmacHA 4YeAOBeKa, HIM 
MpOTHB ero BOJIH, HO C XKHBbIM, CO3HATCJIbHBIM H JOOPOBOAbHBIM ero 
coyuacTHeM, KOTOPOe BbIABAAeCTCA B MIPHHATHH HCKYIIJICHHA H OCBHA- 
uleHHs Boxwbeh OararogzaTHOK CHJIbI, B CBeEpxXecTecTBeHHOH Bepe, 1106- 
BH H Halex Je, B CBEPXeCTeECTBEHHOH 2%KH3HH H paOoTe BO XpHcTe H 3a 
Xpucta uw 4epe3 Jlyxa Csaatoro. Ho Bown mpompicez 0 AWAAX, 4e- 
JOBe4eCKOM Poe, MOXET KH APYFHMH MyTAMH H cnoco6amMH, NMOMHMO 
6aarofzaTHOH pa6oTh! XpHcTOBOH WepKBH, MpHHeCTb CMacHTeAbHble 
NiOAbl HCKyMJeHHA H TeM, KTO 6e3 cBOeH BHHbI HaXOJHTCA BHE OF- 
paubi LlepkBH WH KOTOpBie NOKaxKYyT ceOA AOCTOHHBIMH Be4HOrO Crla- 
CeHHA. 


HckynaenHe B MepBylO O4epedb eCTb BOCCTAHOBAeHHe HOP- 
MaJIbHOrO COCTOAHHA YeAOBeKa, B YEMOBEYECKOM pose H B MHPe, KO- 
TOpbii OG6uAT rpexom. [pex c OAHOH cTOpOHBI — mpecTynaenHe H 
HapyuieHHe cBxTOH HW npaBetHOoH Boxbel Bown, a c Apyroh, Mopasb- 
Hoe H3BpauleHHe YerOBeYeCKOH NMpHpOAbI HW, Yepe3s Hee, BCerO BHAH- 
moro MHpa. IlosTtomMy HCKyMweHHe, C OHOH CTOPOHbI eCTb, 3araax- 
meHHe mpoctynkKa H HapyuleHHe Boxbel BomH, a c Apyroh ucuese- 
HHe, nmepepoxmeHHe YeOBe4eCKOH NpHpOABI, BCerO BHAHMOrO MH- 
pa. 3araaxkaenHe mpoctynKa H HapyuleHHe Boxwxbeh BOK 3aKJ10- 
yaeTcA B NepByl O4epedb B YAOBIETBOPeHHH XPHCTOBOM Be4HOH 
boxbeH npaBle HAH B ONpaBsaHHH, a BO BTOPbIX, B XPHCTOBOM CO- 
BCPWeCHHOM HCIOAHEHHH MpaBAbl HAH B MmpaBewHocTH. [lpn 3ToOM 
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onpaBAaHHe H MpaBeAHOCTb AHb ABE CTOPOHKI OAHOTO H TOTO x%*e 
nena. XpucTOBa COBePWieHHaA NpaBeAHOCTh ObiAa Obl AOBOMbHa, eCAH 
6b He GbINO0 rpewHOrO HapywieHHA BeYHOK Boxbei npaBabl. Hapy- 
WeCHHadH #We WpaBda HULCT BO3SMC3AHA. Boxwxba mpaBla MHJIOCTHBa, HO 
MHJIOCTb HE VHHYTOKACT MWpaBAy H BOSMe3SAHE 3a Ce HAPYVUleHHe. Ilo- 
3TOMY MOMeHT YOBJeTBOpeHHA XpHCTa, KaK BO3Me3He BeYHOH bo- 
“KbeH MpaBAbl, KOTOPaA HapyllieHa TPelIHbIM MaeHHeM MepBbIX JIHO- 
mel, HW KOTOpad OCcKOpOAKeTCA AHYHbIMH rpexXaMH J1H02eH, BaxKHbIh 
MOMEHT B HCTHHE H (PakTe HCKYMAeCHHA. ITOT MOMECHT BIIOIHe OTBE- 
yaeT H 34paBOMY pa3yMy H HCTHHHOMY, MOPa/ibHOMY uysBcTBy. boro- 
yelOBek mpHHec npaBze Boxbeh yAOBAeTBOpPeHHe 3a BeCb AWACKOH 
poa, Kak Cbin YeroseyeckHh B HaHBBbICIUeM, aOCOJIOTHOM CMBICJIe, 
CBOHM BO“eAOBEYeHHEM H BCEM COCTOAHMEM VHHYMKCHHA H CTpata- 
HHA BO BpeMsA CBOeH 3CEMHOH XKH3SHH HW esi febHOCTH H OCOGeHHO CBO- 
ero KPpeCTHOW KepTBOW, KOTOPaH ABAACTCH BCHUOM erO HCKYIIHTCIb- 
HbIX VHHYHXKeEHHA H CTpawanns '). 

AsTop xe TepseT H3 BHAY VKa3aHHble MOMCHTbI B HCTHHE H 
(pakTe HCKYNJeCHHA H OFpaHHYHBaeT ee JHLUIb COCTPaaTebHOH 10- 
Oopbw Xpucta K Alo2AM. IIpH 9TOM, OH ONpPeReAeCHHO OTPHUaeT MO- 
MeHT YAOBACTBOPeHHA B HCKYNAeCHHH. TakHM CnOocoO0OM OH YHHYTO- 
waeT HCTHHY HCKYNACHHA, aC Hel H CaMylO CYULHOCTh XpHCTHaHCKOH 
peaurHun, 

Ilo yueHHIO aBTOpa NpaBocaAaBHbie OorocsAOBbl B3ATH Hew 
XpuHcTOBa YAOBeTBOpeHHA BeYHOH Bboxbeh [Ipapae OT PHMCKHX H 
nmpotectaHcKHx OorocazosposB. Ha ctp. 4 roBpoput: “Teopurw cartuHc- 
(akUHH PHMCKO-KaTOAHKH B3AAH He H3 GOO*KeECTBEHHOTO OTKPOBeHHA, 
a 43 pumcKOoro npaBa”. Ha cTp. 13 mo6aBaxeT: Sta wpHAN4ecKan 
Teopua 4yxKaa Cs. Mucannwo u Ca. [penannio”, On cuntaeT Ha CTP. 
14 uw 15, 4To }opHAN4eCKHH XapakTep YLOBAeTBOPeHHA 9TO — caabblii 
MOPaJIbHbIH MOABHXKHHYECKHH CMbIC XPHCTHAHCTBA, YTO OH BEET K 
yueHHt0 0 GecneyatbHOM ycnoKoeHHH cepaAua B Mckynutese HO NOu- 
HOH HeHYXKHOCTH NOABHra H BOObUIe GOpb6bl co 340M B cBOeH Ay- 
we H B cBOeH *H3HH”. H3 3a CBOerO HCKAIOUHTEAbHO OAHOCTOPOH- 
Hero MNOHHMAHHA HCKYIVICHHA aBTOP TOJIKYeCT BbIDaxxKCHHH alnOCTOJIOB 
“muKeocuc”, “AHKeOMa” KaK “3aKOH”, “ycTaB”, XOTA 9TO BbIpaxke- 
HHe 6omee OG6O3Ha4aeT “ONPaB@aHHe”, a “AHKeEOCHHH” OH OO’ACHHeT 
KaK lipaBAy — NpaBeAHOCTb, XOTA OHO OGO3Ha4aeT H “ONpaBAAHHe”. 

Mexzy TeM, 06a 9TH BbIPaxKeHHA NONOAHAWOT HW BbIPaKaloT 
JHWb ABe CTOPOHbI HCTHHbI HCKYIMJICHHA, KaK BOCCTAHOBJCHHA HOp- 
MaJbHOrO COCTOAHHA, KOHM ABAAIOTCH ONpaBAaHHe HK MpaBeAHOCTb, 
KOTOpbie coBepuiHA Borovenosex, Kak Cpin Yenrospeyeckui B a6co- 
JKOTHOM cMbicie. Jle10 HCKYNAeCHHA WH OCBELILEHHA He HCKOUAaeT, KaK 
AyMaeT aBTOp, HO Tpe6yeT 4YenrOBeYeCKOrO cocTpazaHHA. UTo6ni 3TO 


1) 06 arom cs. Adanacuii B. Trak repoput B cBonx caonax o Bonavmenun 6, 9 u 16: 

“Cueptb Colina boaua 6biaa neobxoquMa; HempeMeHHo Halaexasao GuiTh cMepTH 3a BCeXx 
Awxel, MOTOMY 4TO HaAzexaso GuTh ynaare obmero Joara, AemaBMere Ha BcexX AWARX. Parn 
oro mMenno wean Caono, no npupoge Croel G6ecemeprHoe, BocnpHHaAa® cMepTHyW NA0TS, 
4“Tebul HpunecTu ee, Kak cobcTBeHHYW Haaty uM wMepTBy 3a Beex swell, T.e. Yrobm cRoell 
HAOTLW UPHHATL CMEPTL 38 BCeX . 
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meio cTaio HauleH AHYHOH OcOGeHHOCThIO HallieH NpHporB, HeO6- 
XOAHMO, 4TOOKI MbI CAHAHCb CO XpHcTOM, 4YTOGbI MbI C HHM COe@AHHH- 
JIHCb B Bepe, MOVJIHTBe H 6oroyroAHbIx Aewlax, 4yTOObI Cc HHM cTpa- 
wai, pactiaaHcb WH BOCKpecaH. Bo BCAKOM Cay4ae WeHTp TA>KeCTH 
Hauero cmaceHHi — B ewe HCKYMJMeHHA, KOTOPOe coBepuiHaA Xpu- 
CTOC, B YaCTHOCTH B ONPaBAaHHH WH MpaBeAHOCTH H B YCOBEPLeHCTBO- 
BaHHH nmoz06ua Boxwkbsro B 4YeroBeKe 20 O6pa3a Boxbsaro, KOTO- 
PbIHd OH OCYLIECTBHA, H B eax OCBALICHHA, H OCOGeHHOCTbW B KO- 
Topbix Jlyx Csatoh uepes LlepkoBb nepenaeT HaM cracHTeAbHy1O 
OaaroxaTb NAOLOB XpucToBa ucKyNJeHHA. ABTOp *Ke OTPHUAeT MO- 
MeHT ONpaBlaHHA KH NMepeHOCHT WeHTP THKECTH Halulero cnaceHHA B 
Hac CaMHX H B Hallly pa6orty. 


ABTop Ha cTp. 4 cBoe OTpHuaHHe yueHHsA LlepKBH 06 onpaB- 
WaHHH NMOAKpeniAeT COBCEM HECEPbO3SHbIMH JOBOaMH, KOra NpHHH- 
MaeT BO BHHMaHHe MapawOKCasbHOe HCKaxKeHHe H OCMeHHHE 3TOTO 
V4eHHA CO CTOpOHBI TowcToro H ANOHCKHX A3KIMHHKOB: “KOTOPbIM 
KaxkeTCA HepasyMHOW Bepa: 4TO Bor paccepaniica Ha Bcex AWzel 
H3-3a raynoctw Ess, a NOTOM Ka3HHa cBoero CbIHa, KOTOPbI HH B 
4ueM He Obi. BHHOBeH, H yMep”. TakOBO 2Ke HeCepbO3HOe NPOHK3BOL- 
CTBO YYCHHA WepKBH O6 YOBJeTBOPeHHH H3 “PHMCKHX H (PeOadb- 
HbIX OObINaeB”, COrMaCHO KOTOPbIM “OCKOPOAeHHBIN Pbillapb CUHTAA, 
4YTO OH NMOTepAA CBOe€ AOCTOHHCTBO (4eCTb) AO TOFO RpeMeHH, MOKa 
He OTOMCTH 3a ce6aA”. 


OtTpHuad HaCJeACTBeHHbIA MpapOAHTeAbcKHH rpex Hu ray6o- 
KVIO HCIMOPY4eHHOCTb 4YeOBe4eCKOH MpPHPOAbIl, aBTOP OTPHLaeT H He- 
OGXOAHMOCTb ee BHYTPeHHerO MepepoxKAeHHA MpH MocpezcTBe cBep- 
X€CTBCHHOH OarodaTHOH CHJIbI, BCeACTBHeE 4erO TOJbKO OHA H CTAa- 
HOBHTCA HOBbIM TBOPeHHeM, CNOCOOHbIM MPH NMOMOLIM 3TOH CHAI K 
pocty H liporpeccy 20 NOAHOTHI coBepuieHcTBa. bes 3Toro BHYTpeH- 
Hero mepepoxawulero AeHCTBHA CBeEPXeCTeECTBEHHbIX CHA HeBO3- 
MOXKHO H CaMO NepepoxAeHHe YeOBeYeCKOH NMpPHPOAbI, YeTOBeY4eCKO- 
ro pOda, BAAHMOrO MHpa, a elke MeHee H HX POCT AO NOAHOTHI COBep- 
WeHCTBa, TaK KaK NepepoxAeHHe-MpesnocbiiKa 9TOrO pocta. Hao6o- 
POT aBTOP, COBepweHHO B MewarHaHCKOM Zyxe,!) TOBOPHT Ha CTP. 
18 wu 19, uro nepepoxazeHHe cOoBepuaeTcA “NOyYeHHAMH H JOOPbIM 
lipHMepOM”, TaK 4TO He TOAbKO CracHTedb, HO H 3pyrHe JIOAH, a 
Ooco6eHHO CBALIICHHHKH HMeHOT HCKYMAIOULyWO cHay! OH Kak 6yzTO 
He 3HaeT, 4TO CBAULCHHHKH JHIb OpraHbl Xpucta u Jiyxa Cs., wu 4TO 
HCKyNeHHe COBepllaeT AHWb XpHCTOC, a OCBALIEHHe COBepulaeT 
anuib Jlyx Castoh. [oyyenne, 206phii mpuMep, HaBbIKH, MOryT ObITb 


1) Menarni Goin epetnx nwayana V b., Ocnosutie “eprhi meaarmancTBa caexywmue: 1) 
HepBopoxnblii rpexX He MpoH3Bed HUKAKO MepeMeHLI B UpHpoxe Yetoneka; 2) cMepTh He 
cleAcTBHe rpexa, HO CAeACTBHE NpHpOAL, KoTOpad co3qana cMeptHoii; 3) rpex AjzaMa He 
paciipocrpansetca Ha ere noTomKkoB; 4) cnaceHwe YeaoBeKa JocTHraeTca ero cobcTBeHHBIME 
cHlaMu pH noMomM GaarogatnH; 5) GaaroxaTh He MMeeT OCBEMaWMero MH BOSpOR,aWMErO 
AeciicTBUA, HO TOALDKO YKASMIBAeCT NYTL, KOTOPKIM MORHO JocTHrHyTS cnacenua. [leazarnaneTBo 
Biisvato B V B. Goabmme cuyTw Ha Sanage. ObamauTesem stoi epecn 6nia sHaMenuTH 6aa- 
wenn Asryerun. [easarnit w ero epech Guam ocymyenn na 3 Beeaenckom Coéope sp Ede- 
ce 481 roja. 
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AMWb BCNOMOFaTeAbHbIMH CpeACTBaMH JIA NpPHrOTOBAeHHA B Ayuax 
CBOGOAHOFO NPOH3BOJeHHA AJA NpHHATHA OOxwKeCTBeEHHOrO HCKyMJe- 
HHA HM OCBeELaIOWeH CHAbI; HO BHYTpeHHee MepepoxAeHHe H yCcoBep- 
WeHCTBOBAHHe, MPH Halli@M X%KHBOM COeHCTBHH, COBepliaeT GoxectT- 
BeKHaA CHa. 


AsTop TepseT H3 BHY KaK CBePXeCTeCCTBeHHbIii HCTOUHHK H 
XapakTep CHJbl, KOTOPad 4YeOBeKa NepepoxaeT, TaK H ee BHYTPeH- 
Hee JelicTBHe B 4YeTOBeueCKOH NpHpore, BCeACTBHeE “ero BHYTPeHHee 
CBepxecTecTBeHHOe NepepoxRAeHHe CBOerO POa HOBOe TBOPeHHe, a 
caMa nepepoxalulanca MpHpoOwa HOBaA TBapb. ABTOP B MeaarHaH- 
CKOM lyxe y4HT Ha cTp. 18, 4TO NMepepoxTeHHe COBePLaeTCA BHELLI- 
HHMH H eCTe€CTBCHHbIMH BJIMAHHAMH Ha YeMOBeKa, KOra Ha cTp. 18 
rOBOPHT, YTO OHO BbIABAAeTCA: “CHIOH CIOBa NMOyYeHHA, elle Gouee 
cHIOH MpHMepa, KOTOPbI Ha3HaeT,... HO HeCpaBHeHHO GOovlee O- 
HOH WH Apyrou cHbl... CHIOH cocTpawaibyecKOH 1106BH HJIK CHIOH 
cTpaqaHHaA 3a Apyroro”. Jl yxoBHoe xe NepepoxeHHe COBeEpwaeTcA, 
mo HeMy, MpocTo “ycBOeHHeM HCKYIIIeHHA BePpHbIMH” TO BJIMAHHeM 
39THX TPeX BHEWIHHX CH. CorsacHo aBTOpy, H XpucToOc HCKyNHA Hac 
JHUIb TOyYeHHeM, MIPHMepOM H COCTpaatbyeckorw 36OBbH. IIpH 
3TOM aBTOP, KaK TepHeT H3 BHAY OCTaJIbHbie MOMCHTbI HCKYIVJICHHA, 
TaK H He MOKa3bIBaeT, 4TO 3Hae€T Pa3HHLLy Me@X Ay HCKyMAeHHeM H 
OCBALICHHEM, B KOTOPOM IObI HCKYIVJICHHA BHEAPAIOTCA B 4eOBe- 
yecKyW) MpHpory. 


BmecTo cBepXecTeCTBeHHbIX OJlarOMaTHbIX CHJ, KOTOPble Mmpo- 
HCTeKaloT H3 XPHCTOBa HCKYMJeHHA H KOTOPbIMH Jlyx CBATOH BHYT- 
PeHHHM cmoco6oM epepoxAaeT Y4esOBeYecKylO MpHposy, Tak 4TO 
BHYTpeHHee nepepoxTeHHe — HOBOe OOpas0BaHHe, H NepepoxAeHHe 
NpHpoAbl — HOBOe TBOPeHHe, — BMeCTO 3TOFO aBTOP CTaBHT COCTPpa- 
Haibuecky} JK060Bb JOAeH BOOGuIe, a Xpuncta B YacTHOcTH. IIpu 
3TOM OH CTaBHT Ha OJHY H TY Ke JAHHHWO XpPHCTOBY COcTpaalbye- 
CKy}0 JHOOOBb HW COCTpawarbyueckylo 11060Bb Oe, H HAXOAHT M@K- 
AY HMMM pa3HHLly JIMWb B CTeMeHH, a He B CyLHOCTH. IlepepoxzeH- 
Hav 2#Ke CHa COCTpadaibueckOH 1106BH Kak y JWAeH Tak HW y Xpucta 
WeHCTByeT, 1O YYCHHIO aBTOPa, He BHYTPeCHHHM, HO BHeLIHHM CIOCO- 
60m. TakHM OOpa30M, aBTOP YHHYTOMKAaeT NO CBOeMY B NeAarHaH- 
CKOM JlyXe€ HCTHHY HCKyYMJeHHA H OCBALLEHHA. 


B 2OKa3aTeAbCTBO BbILUeCKa3aHHOrO MPHBeAY -1MUIb HeCKOJIb- 
KO Me€CT H3 Tpya aBTopa. Ha crTp. 26 aBrop roBoput: “Hayao nan 
cua, KOTOpan NepepoxaeT, ecTb CHa COCTpawatbyeckoH m106BH. B 
HEKOTOPOH cTeneHH OHA JaHa MpHpoze HW HeMepepoxKTeHHOrO 4eJ0- 
BeKa... HO rayOOKOMY H PelIHTeJbHOMY NepepoxKAeHHIO BO31106- 
J@HHOrO 6.1MKHETO MOKET MOCAYKHTb JHUIb TOT, KTO H CaM %KHBET 
co XpHcTOM H CTapaeTcH NpH NOMOLIK ero CHAbI NepepowuNTb 61nxK- 
Hero. Takoe HacTpoeHHe COcTpawadbueckOH ww6BH ecTb Owarogat- 
HbIM NOL HaO6O%KHOH XKH3HH KH MPHPOAbl... OHO MOCTHAKHMO H CBET- 
CKHMH, KOTOPble 2%KHBYT B bore”.. 


Ha ctp. 21 rosoput: “Coctpagaabyeckan JW60Bb BAHBaeT B 
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cepaue rpeliHHKa HOBbI XKHBOTBOPHbIe CHJbI... [loq4YHHAA CBO BO- 
uO COCTpawarbueckoH 1106BH, Halp. cBoeH MaTepH... CBOero APpy- 
ra, cBoeH AOGpomzeTeAbHOH cynpyrn, a TakKxKe AOOporo CBALLLeEHHHKA, 
HakoHell, camoro Xpucta IlacTbipA,... PpelwHHK HaXOJUMT B TOT Ca- 
MbId 4Yac B cBOeH Aye He NpexkHOW SOe3sHalexHy!O HEMOLIb,... HO 
IIPHJMB HOBLIX CH, HOBOrO yBJeKaTeJIbHOrTO OfyuleBeHHA...” “B 
TOT K€ MOMCHT OH CKaxkeT: CocTpaqaibyuecKkan 1W60Bb, KOTOpaA 
NpHHHMaeT MaweHHe OHWKHETO C TAKOW HKalOCcTbW, Kak OyTO rpe- 
WHT TOT, KTO JIOGHT, 3TH COCTPawaltbyuecKkand 11060B, HeCOMHECHHO 
H e@CTb Ta CHJla, KOTOPad NMepepoxmaeT. Ona BbIpakaeTCA HHOrAa B 
nOy4eHHAX, HHOra B CAOBaX, OCOOeHHO Y XKeHUHH, HHOra B *Kap- 
KOH MOJIHTBe, HHOrZa B MObOaX K TOMY, KTO Mad; HO BO BCeX 3THX 
BbIPaxXKeCHHAX CHJla BAIHAHHA H3MepAHeTCA MO CHJle COCTpaqasbueckou 
1106BH”. 


AsTop, Boo6ule, cMewiHBaeT Boxkbio cBepxecTecTBeHHy!W0 6.1a- 
roaTb C eCTECTBEHHOIO HW OTOXKECTBAAeT HX. TakKHM O6pa30M OH 
YMaJneT 3HAaYeCHHe BOMIOULCHHA HW HCKYMVJICHHA, T.K. CCIW B ecTe- 
CTBeCHHbIX AeHcTBHAX Boxkbero NpoMbicia MaeTcA Ta #*Ke cnacHTeJb- 
Had OaroaTb, KOTOPanA AaeTcA B Wee HCKYMJeHHA, TOrMa He HYXKHO 
BONIOUeHHe H HCKyMMeHHe, TOrZa HCKYMIeHHe JHUIb HeA, a He HC- 
TOPHYeCKHH (akT. 


B 9TOM CMbICe OH FOBOpHT Ha cTp. 23: “Sro (7.e. G1arowarTh, 
nepepoxeHHe WH HCKyNeHHe) ObIBalOT HHOra HW B XH3HH CBETCKHX 
wuoneH... HO B CBETCKOH %KH3HH BCTPeualOTCA JHUIb NepBble HCKPbI 
Takoro BbiIpaxkeHHA Boxwbeh OaarogaTH; 6onee HAW MeHee, CHJIbHOe 
H ray6oKoe ee BIHAHHE COBepliaeTCA WH 4Yepe3s CBETCKHX, HO JMIlIb 
TaKHX, KOTOPbIe MOCTOAHHO MOJATCAH Bory HW MO CBOCMY BAHAHHHO Ha 
mete, V4YeHHKOB, HAH Apyrix OJWKHHX, NPH3bIBaloT Boxkbw BCeMO- 
ryuiyro Oaaroyzat”. 


Bce ge10 XpHcTOBa HCKyMeHHA, a B YaCTHOCTH XPHCTOBbIX 
HCKYIIMTCJIbHbIX CTPaqaHHH, aBTOp Ha cTp. 28 no cyulecTBy OrpaHH- 
4UMBaeT XPHCTOBbIM “BHYTPe€HHHM CTPawaHHeM 3a APyrHx, HCKYMH- 
T@JIbHbIM COCTpawaHHeM... BaaroxaTb nepepoxeHHA MaeTCA OT CcOo- 
cTpagqaibyeckoh 2106BH Xpucta CnacuTes BCAKOMY H3 Hac...” 


Ou MIpHnuchiBaeT NepepoxAawuly!o CHy H MacTbIpeBol co- 
CTpadaibueckOH AWOBH, KOra OHA MpHBAeKaeT HCTHHHOrO I[lacteIpsa 
Xpucta. Ha ctp. 30, B MeaarHaHCKOM CMbICHe, pasH4uaeT AKUIb 10 
cTeneHH, a He M10 CyulecTBy, CHy XpHcTOBOH cocTpazambyueckon 1106- 
BH OT CHJAbl OaroaTHbIxX AOAeH. Ou rospoput: “BaarogatTupie AwaK 
MOryT OTYACTH H 3a HEKOTOPbIX OTACAbHbIX AOReH BelaTb TO, 4TO 
B BbICUIeH CTeNMeHH H 3a BCe€X MOXKEeT CheNaTb H AeNaeT Halll HeGec- 
HbA Mckynuteib”. On roBopuT Ha cTp. 31: “TedbcumManckue Ho4n! 
MbICIb H 4yYBCTBO BoroyesoBeKa OXBaTHAH BCeX MaBLUIHX AWAeH B 
KOJHY4eCTBe MHOPHX MHJIHapOB HW ONJaKat On c AWGOBHON, xKaJ0- 
CTbIO KAKLOFO OTICAbHO; a 3TO ObIMO AOCTYNHO AMWIb Soxmeckomy, 
BcesHalolulemMy cepauy. B 39TOM H COCTOaAO Hawe HCKynaeHHe. [lo- 
3TOMY HCKyNHTeeM MOF O6bITb AHWIb Bor, Boroyenopek, a He anred, 
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H He 4@J0BeK, NOTOMY 4TO JO.DKHa Oblla ObITb Apaxkahwan »#XepTBa 
AJA YROBIeTBOpeHHA Bboxwxbsaro ruHesBa... IIlpocrpamanuin B cBoeli 
Ayuie, KOTOpad JKOOHT Hallie HECOBeEPLIeCHCTBO, Hallly PpelHYHO BOQI1, 
Tocnob BAH B Hallly MpHpOAY HCTOUHHK HOBbIX 2XHBOTBOPHbIX CH”. 
TakHM 06pa30M, aBTOp NOZTACOBbIBaeT, 4YTO XpHCTOBa CTpaalbye- 
cKaA 11060Bb, a He XpHCTOBa romrodckan %*KepTBa COBepuIHa Hale 
HCKyMeHHe H YTO HAaCTOALLAA AKWOOBb COBepliaeT OCBALILEHHe, BIH- 
Bad B Hac HOBYHO XHBOTBOPHYHNO cHy. IIlpoTHBOpeya ACHOH HCTHHE 
YAOBAeETBOPeHHA, ABTOP OTPHUaeT 3HaYeHHe XpucroBoH roxarodcKon 
*KePTBbI 3a ChaceHHe JHMeH, YeNOBeYeCKOrO pOa H 3Ha4eHHe MJ0- 
OB, KOTOpbie COOGULAIOTCA B OCBALLEHHH, MEX AY TEM Kak MO Y4eHHIO 
LlepkBH rowrodcKaA %#KepTBa C BOCKPeCeHHeM eCTb BeHell H OCHOBAa 
Bcero ela HCKYI.IeHHA. 


Bonee TaxKKOrO H NaryOnoro 3a62yxKeHHA B YYeHHH Bepbi 
Bpad AW MOMKET OpiTb! Ecan Obl ucKynweHve ObIIO 2e1OM AHLUIb CO- 
cTpawqaabyeckoH w106BH, Bor mor Obl cnacTH AWACKOH pod u 6e3 
BONAOWLCHHA H XKePTBbI CBOero CbIHa. 


CaM aBTOp Kak Obl BHAHT 4epe3 HEKOTOPOe BPeMA TAXKKYIO 
owmO6Ky cBoero y4eHHA, B KOTOPbIM OTPHUaeT 3HA4YeHHe rourodcKoH 
#*xepTBbI. TlostTomy Ha cTp. 50 OH NpocTO yKAOHAeTCA BO3MOXKHOFO 
OO.1H4eHHA CBOerO Y4eHHA H He MbITAeTCA 3allHTHTb ero. OH ToBo- 
put TyT: “Pa3sBe HCKyNeHHe MOFO COBeplLIHTbCA 6e3 TeeCHbIX CTpa- 
maHHi W cMepTH MckynuTeas, AMUIb 4Yepe3s AYWeBHY!IO 2%KalOCcTb HU MYy- 
KH, KOTOpble Hauad TepMeTb OT Havala CBOeH 3€MHOM 2%KH3HH, H OCO- 
6eHHO B reqPCHMaHCKOM Cay HOUbK, KOrZa Obld mpegwaH”?... On 
CTapaeTCA MHOXKECTBOM COB NOKPbITb 3TO 3a6J1yKMeHHe; HO BCE, YTO 
OH HH FOBOPHT, He TOJbKO HallpacHo, HO, KaK H 60JblIaA 4acTb ero 
TPya, He€JIOrH4YHO, HeACHO, CNYTaHO, T.4. YeNOBeK He MOXKET axe 
NOBepHTb, 4YTO Z9TOT TPyX eCTb NO BeaHKOrTO yMa Mutponosuta 
Antonua. [lo cyulecTBy aBTOp OTpHilaeT peatbHOe UCcTOpHYecKoe 
3Ha4eHHe CMacHTeJbHOH CHAbl XPHCTOBa KpecTa H MPHMHCHIBaeT eH 
JIMUUb HAeCHHYHO WH CHMBOJIHYECKYWO WEHHOCTb. OH TOBOpHT Ha cTp. 49: 
“Bce 3TH BbIpaweHuHa” (0 XpHCTOBOH %KepTBeHHOH KPOBH, NpoAHTOH 
Ha Kpecte, 0 Ero nmpwuHecenuu ce6s B xXepTBy Bory, 0 cnacHTeAbHOH 
cute XpucToBoro Kpecta HW Ap.) O3Ha4aloT B 3STHX OOpa3sax (KPOBb, 
Kpect) oOulyio HelO HCKyNeHHA... (HeIO MOPaAbHOrO Nepepox- 
nenua)”. 


Muoro eule 3a61yKeHHH aBTOpa B y4eHHH O Bepe Mor ObI A 
lIpeAcTaBHTb, He TOBOPA O pa3HbIX Apyrux oOuwIMO6Kax B 3TOM TPye; 
HO A 2OJDKEH MpepBaTb, T.K. A WH TaK HCNOJHHA cBOH our. OHHM 
CJIOBOM, MO€ MHeHHe, 4TOObI aBTOp panHn ce6s, a euse Gonee pan Ca- 
MOro lela, YHHYTOKHA Opi 9TOT CBOH Tpya. Ecru xe OH OCTaHeTCA 
CHOBa MPH CBOeM NOHHMAaHHH y4ueHHi LlepKBH, KOTOPbIX KacaJcA B 
cpoeH paOoTe, TO MycTb OH He CUHTaeT QA CeOA YHHXKEHHEM OTBE- 
THTb Ha MOH OTPHUaTeAbHbIN OT3bIB, CCH HaliweT 93TO Werecoobpas3- 
HbIM H He OyZeT NOAMepXKUBATb CTYLCHTOB, UTOObI OHH BMeCTO Hero 
oTBeyain. JlocronnctTBo B LlepKBH OTHOCHTCA K OHO cTOpOHe, a 
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culyxKeHHe HCTHHE K Apyrol. Co cBoeH CTOPOHbI A TOTOB 3aLiLHllaTb 
CBOe€ MHeHHe B Hay4HOM cope Cc aBTOpOM, 4TO Tpe6yeTcn SorocoB- 
CKOW 4eCTbWO, CCH Ha 3TO OH COrmacuTca. 


Moxet 6biITb KTO — HHOyYAb NOMyMaeT: KaKOe HaM eIO 20 
KakOro-TO pycckoro Tpywa! KacaeTtcad Hac BCAKax cCepbo3Han Ooro- 
cloBcKan pa6ota axe H HHOBepLleB, a OCOGeHHO B orpaze [IpaBo- 
caaBHOH LlepkBH. OgHOH HH TOM %#Ke HCTHHE HAO YY4HTb H BePHTb 
Bcei Llepksu. Jloar npu 3ToM BexKOro usteHa LlepKBu, H B NepByloO 
ouepedb C1yKeOHBIX OpraHOB ee, YTOOLI CepbO3HO H AOCTOHHO pac- 
mpoctpaHaATb HW 6e3 YeTOBeYecKOrO “AHWeMepHA” — OOOPOHATE bo- 
*%KCCTBCHHYIO HCTHHY H MpaBsy. 


ae oe 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH 


Musou lapenta. 


() ur conscience and our reason agree in ascribing authority not only 
to the commanding force which any true proposition has in itself, 

but also to the organ through which that truth has been and is 
expressed. And the organ through which we get our religion is not the 
individual conscience alone and by itself, but the spiritual society which 
Christ called His Church. 


The only authority over our spiritual life must itself be spiritual. It 
must come from the Holy Spirit. So the religion which has the right to 
exercise authority is the religion which is taught by the Holy Spirit. The 
religion of authority and the religion of the Spirit are the same. It is to 
be seen and experienced ir ne Church which Jesus Christ founded. For 
it was to this Church, and .o this Church only, that the Holy Spirit came 
with power. (Acts 1: 8, 2: 4). He did not come as a substitute for Christ, 
or to act as the viceroy of our King. He came to give us the blessings 
which flow from the risen Christ. He makes Christ present in His Church 
according to Christ’s own promise, “I will not leave you comfortless; I 
will come to you” (St. John 14:18). 


Communion with this Church is necessary for a full participation in 
the blessings of redemption; for the human soul has direct access to the 
Divine Saviour, not where the soul chooses or fancies, but where the Sav- 
iour promises and commands. He especially promises His presence in 
three particulars: (1) in faith and doctrine; for he says, “Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit... and lo I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world” (St. Matt. 28:19, 20); (2) in worship and sacraments; 
for He says, “Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them” (St. Matt. 18:20), and He gives His presence in 
the Holy Communion and in the union made in baptism between Himself 
and the believer; (3) in government and discipline; for He says, “Whatso- 
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ever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven” (St. Matt. 18:18); and 
He says to the apostles, ‘As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you” 
(St. John 20:21). 


The apostles, empowered by the Holy Spirit, exercised authority in 
these three particulars. And the first believers continued in communion 
with the apostles’ teaching and in the Breaking of Bread and the prayers 
(Acts 2:42). They knew that this was liberty. For liberty of conscience 
is no more impaired by obedience to authority than liberty of action is 
impaired by obedience to the laws of health. 


The manner in which the apostles used their rightful power is frequent- 
ly shown to us in the New Testament. One important instance is to be 
found in Acts 15, when a Council of the Church was held at Jerusalem and 
it was decided that Gentile converts need not be circumcized. Modern 
Christians may find it hard to realize the importance of this decision, 
but it has affected the whole subsequent history of religion. We also 
find proof that the apostles instituted the keeping of the Lord’s day (Rev. 
1:10), the day of Christ’s Resurrection, to take the place of the Jewish 
sabbath; another very serious decision. They taught men what they 
ought to believe, and how they could be saved from sin. And they had 
the right to expel from the Church men who taught false doctrine or led 
evil lives (1 Cor. 5:3). 


When the apostles saw that they must soon depart from this world, 
they appointed men to succeed them in the work of founding and teaching 
churches, ordaining sacred ministers, and exercising discipline. We find 
St. Paul handing on this power to Timothy and Titus. One of their most 
important duties was to “guard the deposit” of the faith and “hold the 
pattern of sound words.” Timothy is told to commit this deposit to “faith- 
ful men who will be able to teach others also.” (1 Tim. 6:20; 2 Tim. 1:13, 
2:2). 


Early in the second century we find in all directions Christian bishops 
who had received this authority. The power which had been given in or- 
dination by the laying on of the apostle’s hands (2 Tim. 1:6) was given 
also by the successors of St. Paul and the other apostles. 


II 


While it is the duty of the Church, and especially of the bishops, to 
teach the truth, it is, and always has been, their duty to witness to the 
old truth, not to invent new truth. The witness of the Church in the first 
century is embodied mainly in the books of the New Testament. The 
witness of the Church in the second century and in the third can be 
found in several important Christian writings, and in the separation made 
by the Church between the books of the New Testament and a number 
of forged and legendary books which were then in circulation. We also 
find an appeal made to the witness of the various churches which the 
apostles had founded. And then we find the witness of the great Councils 
of the Church held during and after the fourth century. 


Christianity very soon attracted the attention of the heathen world 
and many inquirers took some interest in the life of Jesus Christ. And 
some of these inquirers found it hard to believe that so holy a Person had 
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a real human nature. To us modern Americans this seems very strange, 
but we find the same difficulty felt by some Eastern people at the present 
day. So, very early indeed in the history of the Church, we find that Or- 
thodox Catholic Christians had to repeat again and again the truth that, 
as our Lord truly rose again from the dead with a real human body, so 
He truly suffered and truly ate and drank. This is exactly what the 
gospels teach: and gradually the witness of the Church to the truth pre- 
vailed. 


Then as the Church grew stronger, other men who had been brought 
up in a heathen atmosphere professed that they were Christians, but 
wanted to treat Christ as if he were a demigod, such as the Mercury wor- 
shipped by the Romans. They said that He was not eternal, but was 
made by God to help Him in the creation of the world. The bishops of 
the Church then met together at the great Council of Nicaea in A.D. 325 
and declared that Christ is truly God eternal, of one substance (not a 
material but a spiritual substance) with the Father. They said that the 
Arians, who held the other view, had no right to worship Jesus Christ if 
they did not believe in His true Diety. They drew up the Nicene Creed 
which, with some later improvements, is used through the whole Orthodox 
Catholic Church to the present day. 


Difficulties were not over. After the Deity of our Lord had been 
attacked, His manhood was once more attacked. People no longer said 
that our Lord had no human body, but said that He had no human soul. 
They argued that if He had had a human soul He would have sinned, and 
He would have made mistakes in His teaching. The Holy Fathers of the 
Church then met at Constantinople in A.D. 381 and declared that our 
Lord had a true human soul, as is plainly taught in the New Testament. 


Then an archbishop named Nestorius won a large following among 
the Syrians by teaching that Jesus Christ was a human person to whom 
the Son of God gradually united himself. They disliked calling the Bles- 
sed Virgin “Mother of God” (Theotokos), because they did not really be- 
lieve that God the Son was borne in her womb and on her arms. But 
there is a great difference between believing that our Lord is a human 
person who gradually became united with God because He was very good, 
and the real Christian belief that our Lord is a divine Person who, in His 
great love for us, chose to become human and pass through the same griefs 
and troubles as ourselves. Therefore the bishops quite rightly condemned 
the teaching of Nestorius at the Council of Ephesus, held in A.D. 431. 


Once more there came a reaction. A monk named Eutyches was so 
anxious to protest against the Nestorians that he taught that the human 
nature of our Lord became changed into His Godhead. He confused the 
two natures of our Lord. Now it is plain that if our Lord’s human nature 
was not a real human nature, His example does not really help us. It 
would be like a show in a cinema, in which we see people going through 
imaginary adventures. 


The bishops of the Church therefore met at Chalcedon in A.D. 451 
and carefully summed up the Christian faith, quite fairly guarding against 
the teaching of Eutyches and that of Nestorius. They declared that we 
must not divide the two natures of Christ, His Godhead and His man- 
hood, as Nestorius had done, or confuse them as Eutyches had done. 
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These four Councils were the most important Councils of the Church, 
although three other great Councils were held before the unfortunate 
falling away of the Pope of Rome and the Roman church from the Or- 
thodox Catholic Church in A.D. 1054. The last of these seven Councils 
taught that sacred pictures, holy icons, should be reverenced, because 
they help to teach us that our Lord’s nature was real and not a phantom. 


If we look back upon these Councils we cannot fail to see how they 
preserved for us faith in the real historic Jesus Christ. The Church taught 
that our Lord had human feelings, that He had a human reason and soul, 
that He had a human will. But just as we have something deeper, some- 
thing behind our feeling and our reasoning and our willing, something 
that we call “self”; so our Lord has a “Self.” In us the self is human, 
in Him the self is divine. Our self may more or less resemble that of our 
father. His self is the perfect eternal expression of His Father. 


Of the Father’s love begctten, 
Ere the worlds began to be, 
He is Alpha and Omega, 
He the first, the ending He. 


All the modern conflicts of Christianity with infidelity and semi- 
infidelity prove that if we believe the statements about our Lord in the 
New Testament to be true, and not in opposition to one another, then 
we must logically believe that the decisions of the great Councils with 
regard to our Lord are also true. 


III 


We have devoted special attention to these Councils, because their 
decisions illustrate the truth that the Holy Spirit has enabled the Church 
to teach and to explain what Christ was and what he taught. Christ has 
given no different revelation; and therefore he has got given any one 
any right to teach any strange new doctrine, or to deny what he original- 
ly revealed. The Church could never have the right to teach, for in- 
stance, that there are four Persons in the Godhead, or to deny that the 
Holy Sacrament is the true Body and the true Blood of Jesus Christ, or 
to say that a man may marry a second time while his first wife is living. 
On the contrary, it is the duty of the Church to witness daily to the divine 
revelation that God is Three in One, to feed her children with that true 
Bread of life and that true Cup of salvation, and to maintain the holi- 
ness of Christian marriage. If we ask, “Where is the authentic record of 
the original doctrines of the Christian faith?” the great Fathers of the 
Church would at once have replied, “In the holy Scriptures.” And this 
leads me to say a few words about the Bible and Holy Tradition. 


The deposit of truth committed by the apostles to the Church is 
almost entirely contained in the New Testament. No one who has serious- 
ly studied the writings of the Christian Fathers of the second and third 
centuries, can fail to see that practically all their knowledge about Christ 
is derived from, or contained in, the New Testament. 


It is very much the same with regard to His Blessed Mother. For 
instance, the theory that she was conceived “immaculate,” wholly free 
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from all tendency to sin, has no support in the Bible, and is contrary to 
the teaching of some of the greatest ancient Fathers. Such a theory 
therefore cannot be made into a dogma of the Church. On the other hand, 
the truth that when she was about to become the Mother of the Son of 
God, there was no evil in her which could be in contact with the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, is a real doctrine of the Church. It is taught in the 
Bible that she was indeed a Virgin, and some of the oldest writers of the 
second century assert it no less plainly than St. Luke asserts it. Like the 
truth of the Resurrection of Christ’s body, it is so vital to the Christian 
faith that those who deny it nearly always, sooner or later, teach that 
Jesus Christ was a human person who might have sinned, even if He did 
not sin. 


One of the great dangers of putting legend on the same level as 
truth is that it tempts those who are weak in the faith to put truth on the 
same level as legend. During the early ages of Christianity, the leaders 
of Christian thought made few mistakes of this kind. They developed 
doctrines simply by teaching old truths in a fuller, more effective, and 
more modern fashion. They held it to be their duty to transmit, not to 
transform, Christian truth. Their religion was founded upon facts—the 
facts record2d in the New Testament. And tradition meant the consistent 
maintaining that these facts are facts. 


IV 


We are now in a position to understand what is meant by what is 
often called “the mind of the Church.” 


The Church is not a person, and therefore when we speak of this 
mind we mean the agelong agreement of the minds and the consciences 
of the different members of the Church. Here the question at once arises, 
What can be the value of the opinion of very simple people with regard 
to great subjects such as the Deity of our Lord, or His miraculous Birth 
and Resurrection? The Orthodox Catholic Christian can answer immedi- 
ately that the value of their testimony is often very great. The humblest 
member of Christ who in love and obedience surrenders to His guidance, 
becomes a channel of His truth. His knowledge of Christ is a living ex- 
perience. He knows our Lord as his own Lord, sinless and living, mighty 
to save. 


So St. Paul, a man of the keenest intellect, says, “God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the things which are mighty” 
(1 Cor. 1:27). This great fact helps us to understand that the authority 
of the Church is not a separate thing, sharply distinct from, or opposed 
to, the authority of the mind and conscience of any ordinary member of 
the Church. 


The mind of the expert is also necessary. The theologian can learn 
from the child; but the child also needs the theologian who has specially 
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studied the meaning and the history of the Christian revelation. St. Poul, 
like our Lord Himself, teaches us that “the wise and prudent,” who think 
they know, are sometimes more foolish than babes in Christ: but he also 
says, “To one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the 
word of knowledge by the same Spirit” (1 Cor. 12:8). 


But, it may be said, the experts, the theologians, often disagree. 
Well, the wisest physicians often disagree, but their agreement is vastly 
greater than their disagreement, or no human diseases would ever be al- 
leviated. And so the agreement of the theologians of the Church is vastly 
greater than their disagreement. Moreover, the action of the Holy Spirit 
has removed all imaginable difficulties from our path, and has most cer- 
tainly secured us against the errors which are destructive of the Christian 
life. Some things remain open questions; the Church as a whole has not 
decided through her bishops and her theologians every minute point of 
doctrine; and with regard to such things we can be content to “know in 
part” (1 Cor. 13:9). 


The Orthodox Catholic Church has never made a dogma out of 
opinions which have not been in agreement with the knowledge and ex- 
perience of Orthodox Catholic Christians. Consider the great and serious 
fact of Sin, the removal of which is one of the great purposes for which 
the Church exists. Consider whether experience does not there verify 
dogma. The Church teaches, not, as many Protestants once taught, that 
man is “wholly inclined to all evil,’ but that he inherits from his origin 
a defect and a tendency towards evil. It teaches that there is such a 
thing as deadly sin, which separates us from God, who is the source of 
all our life. It teaches that forgiveness and peace may be gained by the 
repentant sinner from Christ through the Church. It teaches that prog- 
ress in overcoming sin can be gained by union with Christ. It teaches that 
Christ was sinless, for He who enables all others to overcome, was Himself 
the victor over sin; the effect has a cause. 


In these short sentences a vast quantity of Christian doctrine has 
been summarized. But even those who have little time for the study of 
doctrine can see that it corresponds with experience. The Church’s wis- 
dom is therefore justified by the experience of her children. Her authority 
gives to us a definite guidance, a clear lead. It does not, indeed, lead us 
like men who are blindfolded. But if we make it our real rule of life, gladly 
and intelligently, we shall in Christ see that light of life which all His 
people have followed, and other men will see His light in us. 


— 
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WUD THE VIRGEN TRY seo con 


This article is conceraed with an interesting scriptural problem that 
occurs several times in the New Testament. It purposes to deal with 
an expression that at first sight seems to imply that Jesus our Saviour 
had real brothers and sisters or that the All-Holy Virgin Mary had other 
children besides Jesus. It is a very important problem, for as can easily 
be seen, it has a direct bearing on the Orthodox Catholic belief that Mary 
the mother of Jesus was a Virgin not only before and during, but also 
after the birth of Her Son. 


I. THE PROBLEM 

In a dozen or so places in the New Testament certain individuals are 
referred to as the “brothers of Jesus.” In one or another place sisters are 
also mentioned. Who, then, are the individuals and what is the nature of 
their relationship to Jesus? Were they real brothers and sisters or not? 
The first step in attempting to answer these questions is to take a copy of 
the New Testament and seek out carefully each place where the brothers 
or sisters are mentioned. 


The places in question are the following: 


St. Matthew 
12:46-47—“his mother and brethren ...” 
13:55-56—“his brethren James and Joseph and Simon and Jude? And 


his sisters ...” 
St. Mark 
3:31-32—“Behold thy mother and thy brethren.” 
6:3 —‘* Is not this ... the brother of James and Joseph and Jude 
and Simon? Are not also his sisters here with us?” 
St. Luke 
8:19-20—“...and his mother and brethren ...”’ 
2:12 —*...he and his mother and his brethren and his disciples...” 
St. John 
7:3 —‘..and his brethren said to him.:...” 
7:5 —“For neither did his brethren believe him.” 
7:10 —*“..his brethren were gone up.” 
Acts. 
1:14 —“with the women and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with 


his brethren.” 
I Corinthians 
9:5 —“the apostles and the brethren of the Lord and Cephas?” 
Galatians 
1:19 —“But other of the Apostles I saw none, saving James the 
brother of the Lord.” 
From these citations it is clear that certain individuals are spoken of 
as the “brothers of Jesus.” His sisters are mentioned twice: Matt. 13:55-56; 
and Mark 63; although the names or number of the sisters are not stated. 
Certain of the “brothers” are, however, called by name in Matthew and 
Mark, viz.: James, Joseph, Simon and Jude. 
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It is also clear that we are up against a real problem, for no reliable 
scholar would dismiss the question by saying the “brethren” were simply 
the companions of Jesus, His disciples, or the Apostles. For although it is 
true that the English term “brethren” is less precise than the word “bro- 
thers,” still the word in the original Greek text is adelphoi, and that is 
the exact plural of “brother.” Moreover, the “brethren” are mentioned as 
a separate group and sometimes in the same context with the Apostles or 
disciples. 


It should be noted, however, that we are not concerned here with the 
question of the virgin birth of Jesus. We are dealing with the virginity of 
Mary after the birth of Jesus. It is theoretically conceivable that Mary 
could have given birth to Jesus virginally and that afterwards she could 
have had other children in the natural way by St. Joseph. Thus the two 
questions are distinct. Still, it is true that most of those who reject the doc- 
trine of Mary’s virginity after the birth of Jesus also reject the doctrine 
of the virgin birth. In fact, outside the Orthodox Catholic Church few can 
be found who feel obligated to defend the traditional belief of Our Lady’s 
virginity before, during, and after the birth of her Son. 


A STOCK OBJECTION 


This brief study will make little attempt at originality. The solution to 
be presented to the problem can be found in any authoritative Orthodox 
Catholic commentary on the New Testament. However, the question of the 
“brethren of the Lord” has an uncanny way of cropping up unexpectedly 
and in remote places. Usually it is tossed like a hand-grenade that is sup- 
posed completely to demolish the Orthodox Catholic position. It is hoped, 
therefore, that this article, which does not pretend to be exhaustive, may 
prove of some service to leaders of study clubs; or even to the average Or- 
thodox Catholic, who stands a good chance of having this problem thrown 
up to him in discussions on religion. 


Il. HISTORY OF THE QUESTION 


From the manner in which this question is treated by some non- 
Orthodox authors, one would gather that the problem of the “brethren of 
the Lord” is a particularly embarrassing one for Orthodox Catholics. The 
idea seems to be prevalent in some quarters that until the sixteenth century 
the Church had slept serene in its belief that Mary was always a virgin. 
After the Reformation, however, and the supposed advent of the “open 
Bible,”’ Orthodox Catholics, it is implied, were amazed to find that the New 
Testament refers several times to real brothers and sisters of Christ, and so 
they at once invented the unsatisfactory subterfuge that the “brothers” 
were not his brothers at all but only cousins. Now, this is not the view of 
Protestant scholars as a group, most of them being better informed, (some 
of them even defending Mary’s perpetual virginity) but it has a peculiar 
way of turning up in popular controversy as a difficulty that is supposed to 
be unanswerable. One would almost suspect that it is presented in Protes- 
tant parochial study clubs as an unfailing weapon whereby to dislodge the 
average Orthodox Catholic from his supposedly stubborn “worship” of the 
Virgin. Why anyone should wish to destroy veneration for the mother of 
Jesus or attack her prerogative of perpetual virginity is hard to calculate. 


As a matter of fact, by the time of the Protestant Reformation the pro- 
blem of the “brethren of the Lord’” was viewed as a question that had been 
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fully discussed and settled centuries before. As early as the fourth century 
the Blessed Jerome had written his classical treatise Against Helvidius. In 
this work the great biblical scholar faced the problem squarely, and with 
keen logic and a pungent brilliance of expression treated and solved every 
objection usually urged against Mary’s virginity. So much so, that it is not 
without justice that some recent writers have been referred to as “Modern 
Helvidians,” since they present nothing more than a re-hash of the work of 
Helvidius, a heretic of the fourth century, and the first to question formally 
the perpetual virginity of Our Lady. These facts will be more clearly evident 
if we sketch briefly the history of the problem. 


THE EARLY EVIDENCE 


From the early days of the Church we have not the slightest shred 
of evidence to show that any objection was raised against a belief in the 
perpetual virginity of Our Lady. There is no suggestion at all that the 
expression “brethren of the Lord” could constitute an obstacle to that be- 
lief. In fact, there is no discussion of the “brethren” until the end of the 
second century. This in itself is important. For instance, the exact relation- 
ship of the “brothers and sisters” to Jesus was a question of fact, it could 
easily be verified and it would be well-known especially to the members of 
the early Church in Palestine. If, then, we later find a solid tradition in 
existence regarding Mary’s perpetual virginity, it is incredible that such a 
belief should have sprung into being suddenly and without reason in, say, 
the fourth century. It must have been founded on the fact that Mary was 
The Virgin without qualification. And it is undoubtedly true that the later 
celebrated dictum of St. Epiphanius (403) expresses exactly what was always 
believed and taught: “Whoever in any age has dared to pronounce the 
mame Mary and has not, if interrogated, straightway affixed the title 
Virgin?” (PG 42, 705). 


JOSEPHUS FLAVIUS (93-34 A.D.)—In his work entitled Antiquities 
of the Jews (XX,9,1) this well-known Jewish historian has the following 
statement, “...and he brought before them (the Sanhedrin) the brethren of 
Jesus, who was called Christ, whose name was James... and he delivered 
them to be stoned.” Here apparently we have the phrase “brother of Jesus” 
used in connection with James the Apostle. Some scholars suspect that this 
passage from Josephus is not authentic and view it as a Christian insertion. 
However this may be, and even should the section be genuine, it contributes 
very little to our investigation. For, it gives no explanation of the meaning 
of the expression “brother of Jesus” which in fact had already been used, 
at least equivalently, many times in the New Testament. 


HEGESIPPUS (c. 180 A.D.)—Actually, the first sign of any explanation 
of the designation “brothers of the Lord” is in the writings of a certain 
Hegesippus who lived in Palestine and wrote his memoirs towards the end of 
the second century. His writings have been preserved to us by Eusebius, the 
Church historian, who tells us that Hegesippus knew the successors of the 
Apostles. For Hegesippus the expression “brothers of the Lord” is equivalent 
to “cousins of the Lord on his father’s side.” He gives the Greek word 
adelphos (brother) the force of anepsios (cousin). Thus the earliest discus- 
sion of the “brethren” brings with it a precise designation of the meaning 
of the term, and that by a Palestinian who knew personally the early second 
century witnesses of that Church. A further important point to note is the 
fact that Hegesippus is not defending Mary’s virginity or engaging in con- 
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troversy at all. He is not treating explicitly of the meaning of the title 
“brothers of the Lord.” He simply and casually refers to a historical fact. 
This is important evidence. 


APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS—The next reference to the “brethren of the 
Lord” is found in two Apocryphal Gospels: The Gospel of James and The 
Gospel of Peter. They are, of course, spurious works, but they are quite an- 
cient, parts of them dating, perhaps, to the end of the second century. In 
these odd works Our Lady is very definitely pictured as a virgin, but St. 
Joseph is described as having several children of a previous marriage. Thus, 
according to Origen’s view of these works, the “brethren of the Lord” would 
have been children of St. Joseph. It is not impossible that this idea should 
have been proposed by the writers of the Apocryphal Gospels precisely to 
safeguard the belief in the perpetual virginity of Mary. 


TERTULLIAN (C.217)—It is not until the third century that we find 
anyone to question the perpetual virginity of the mother of Jesus. In the 
works of Tertullian there are several statements (cf. PL 2, 835, 945, 989) 
which, though somewhat obscure, seem to imply that their author did not 
know, or rejected, the belief that Mary remained a virgin during and after 
the birth of Jesus. Tertullian certainly defended the virginal conception 
during and after the birth of Jesus, he did so on his own authority. Presum- 
ing (as did Helvidius and St. Jerome) that Tertullian’s statements really 
constitute a denial of Mary’s virginity and an assertion that Jesus had real 
brothers and sisters, he then has the dubious distinction of being the only 
writer of the first three centuries to step apart from the line of Christian 
tradition 


ORIGEN (c. 245)—Origen, the “Man of Steel’, that prodigious Alex- 
andrian writer, refers several times to the “brothers of the Lord.” On one 
point he is very emphatic: they are definitely not children of Mary by 
Joseph. Who are they, then? They are children of St. Joseph begotten 
in a previous marriage. In presenting this latter view, Origen tells us 
that he is following the Apocryphal Gosepls. Now, although this opinion 
of Origen is rightly rejected by Orthodox Catholic authors as opposed 
to the common Orthodox teaching that St. Joseph was always a virgin, it 
should be noted that it is a view that has not been formally condem- 
ned, and in fact was later held by several Fathers of the Church. 

If we pass over Clement of Alexandria ( c. 215), about whose 
opinion in this matter there is some question, other Fathers certainly 
followed the views of Origen. St. Hilary ( 366), St. Epiphanius ( 403) 
and St. Cyril of Alexandria (444) all propose the view that the “bre- 
thren of the Lord” were children of St. Joseph by a former marriage. 
They all, of course, defended the belief in Mary’s perpetual virginity. St. 
John Chrysostom ( 407) and St. Augustine ( 430) also at one time 
favored the opinion of Origen but later changed, probably influenced by 
the arguments of St. Jerome. It is quite clear that these Fathers, like 
Origen, were under the influence of the Apocryphal Gospels. It is more 
than likely that they embraced this opinion because they considered 
that is satisfactorily disposed of any difficulty against Mary’s vir- 
ginity implied in the expression “brothers of Jesus.” In any case, as 
has been said, they are emphatic in asserting that the “brothers” are 
not Mary’s children. 


ST. JEROME (c. 383)—If we accept Tertullian, there is not the slight- 
est evidence of any denial or even serious discussion of the doctrine 
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of Mary’s perpetual virginity until about the end of the fourth century. 
At that time several bitter disputes arose involving the defenders of 
the monastic and celibate life on the one hand and the champions of 
the married life on the other. Both sides probably exceeded the bounds 
of correctness. It is easy to see, at any rate, how the defenders of the 
married life would appeal to the fact that Our Lady and St. Joseph 
were truly married. Pushing an argument too far, and in the heat of 
controversy forgetful of consequences, they pictured these holy spouses 
as living a full married life and having children in the natural way. 
In the midst of these discussions a certain unknown individual, Helvi- 
dius by name, proposed in Rome the thesis that Mary the mother of 
Jesus did not remain a Virgin after His birth but having connubial re- 
lations with Joseph her husband, afterwards bore several sons and dau- 
ghters. 


St. Jerome, being in Rome at this time, was asked to undertake a 
refutation, and so it was that he came to write his now famous treatise: 
On the Perpetual Virginity of Mary against Helvidius. In his work Jer- 
ome, the great Doctor of the Scriptures, castigates Helvidius unmerci- 
fully. He shows that the heretic is departing from the teaching of the 
Church, the belief of centuries, in thus despoiiling the mother of Jesus 
of one of her greatest perogatives. St. Jerome speaks against Helvidius 
as if against an offensive intruder. He answers the objections proposed 
one after the other; and as for the “brothers of the Lord,” they were, 
says Jerome, cousins and not real blood-brothers of Jesus. In this he 
was re-echoing the view already proposed by Hegesippus; and one feels 
as he reads St. Jerome’s monumental work that its author is writing 
as a man who is simply reflecting the belief of the Church and its an- 
cient teachers. 


Helvidius was silenced by the authority and logic of St. Jerome, 
but a few years later a Roman monk named Jovinianus revived the 
heresy of Helvidius. Jerome, writing from Bethlehem, again rushed to 
the defense of Mary’s virginity with his treatise Against Jovinianus. In 
Italy St. Ambrose published a refutation of the disciples of Jovinianus. 
It was not long before the errors which these Saints opposed were for- 
mally condemned by the Church. 


The preceding outline makes it clear that until the end of the 
fourth century no one except Tertullian dared raise his voice against 
the belief in Mary’s perpetual virginity. This is all the more striking 
when we find that Helvidius in his attack on this belief could cite no 
authority in his favor but Tertullian. True, he mentions that Victorinus 
of Pettau held his views, but St. Jerome, who knew Victorinus’ works, 
denies that Helvidius has interpreted them correctly. St. Jerome, then, 
following his predecessors in the Faith, is the authentic voice of tra- 
dition in this matter. He defends Mary’s virginity as an important doc- 
trine, something that has been handed down from the beginning, and 
asserts with the greatest emphasis that to deny it is to do something 
wicked and dishonorable, completely apart from the belief of centuries. 
And this was well over fifteen hundred years ago! 


Ill. THE TRADITIONAL VIEW DEFENDED 


The assertion has been made by some writers that any unbiased 
reader of the New Testament must at once conclude that Mary had 
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other children after the birth of Jesus. The obvious and natural in- 
terpretation of the phrase “brothers of Jesus,” it is said, is that they 
were real brothers in the flesh. It can be readily admitted that a cur- 
sory reading of the New Testament could yield such a _ conclusion. 
But like so many apparently simple solutions, it is a little too simple. 
It causes more difficulties than it seems to solve, and, moreover, it 
neglects the principal elements of the problem, which must be care- 
fully collected from the whole New Testament account, and not from 
a few isolated sections. 


TRADITION NOT SENTIMENT 


The perpetual virginity of the mother of the Lord is a doctrine 
that Orthodox Catholic theologians more easily find ccntained expli- 
citly in Tradition than in Sacred Scripture. Knowing that this belief 
is expressly stated in Tradition, theologians can then point to confir- 
matory reasons for the doctrine in the Scriptures. Like St. Jerome they 
are inclined to assert that, “We believe that God was born of a virgin 
because we read it; that Mary had knowledge of man after the birth 
‘of Jesus) we do not believe because we do not read it” (PL 23, 213). 
Some non-Orthodox who deny Mary’s perpetual virginity are disposed 
to ridicule the Orthodox Catholic position as being based purely on 
sentimental grounds. A glance back at the historical evidence shows, 
indeed, that the doctrine was part of the belief of the early Church, 
but it does not show that it was sentimental. St. Jerome’s treatment 
of the question can hardly be called sentimental. It should be re- 
membered, too, that Jerome was not merely involved in a dispute 
on marriage versus virginity. For lest this be asserted against him he 
says explicitly: “Nor do we speak as if condemning the married life, 
for virginity itself is the fruit of marriage” (PL 23, 213). He spoke 
rather as one with those who had spoken before him: “Am I not able 
to array against you (Helvidius) a whole series of ancient writers: Ig- 
natius, Polycarp, Irenaeus, Justin the Martyr and many other apos- 
tolic and eloquent men?” (PL 23, 211). 


The early Church was not given to sentiment, neither was it hesi- 
tant or doubtful but sang openly and with full voice the praises of 
Mary ever-virgin (aeiparthenos). Still, for many non-Orthodox the be- 
lief of the early centuries is as nothing, for it must dash itself to 
pieces against the obstacle of the “brethren of the Lord.” This ex- 
pression in the New Testament, they say, is decisive: Christ had real 
brothers, therefore Mary had real children. With Helvidius they con- 
tinue to assert: with the birth of Jesus Mary’s virginity ceased. Any 
sort of belief in a perpetual virginity is pure sentiment. This amounts 
to a denial of the value of Tradition, but it also constitutes a refusal 
to face candidly the solid arguments advanced in favor of the tradit- 
ional view. 


THE ARGUMENTS 
The general argument for the Orthodox Catholic or traditional 
view that Mary was always a virgin proceeds somewhat as follows: 


The traditional belief in the perpetual virginity of Mary is not 
opposed by any scriptural argument drawn from the use of the ex- 
pression “brothers of the Lord,” because: A.—This expression can have 
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a wider signification than real, or blood-brothers; and B—It must have 
this wider signification. 


A.—The expression, ”’brothers of the Lord” (and its variants: “his 
brethren;” “brother of the Lord;” “thy brethren,” etc.; also the “s s- 
ters,” for this is the same problem) can have a wide signification:— 


1. No one will attempt to deny that the word “brother” ordinarily 
means a son of the same parents. On the other hand no one can deny 
that it frequently is used in a wider signification of those who are 
closely united by religious, political, or family bonds. A preacher will 
often use the expression “my dear brethren” and no one in his audience 
will think that he is addressing his remarks only to his blood-brothers. 
Members of Religious Orders or social brotherhoods are often called 
brothers or addressed as “brothers.” The word allows a wide signifi- 
cation. 


2. The New Testament Books although for the most part written 
in Greek were nevertheless composed in a Hebrew or Aramaic environ- 
ment. Most of them reflect this environment on almost every page. They 
have a semitic color about them, which is only natural, and they fre- 
quently use expressions or words which are semitic in origin. Now, 
while no Orthodox author holds that the Hebrew word for “brother” 
(ah; aha, Aramaic) ‘in its proper or technical signification means any- 
thing else than strictly “brother”, no reasonable non-Orthodox author 
can deny that this Hebrew (or Aramaic) word sometimes has an ex- 
tended signification. Nor can he deny that the New Testament expres- 
sion “brothers of the Lord’ was conceived in a Hebrew or Aramaic 
environment. Thus it could conceivably have a wider or hebraistic sig- 
nification. 


This reasoning becomes clearer when we consult Old Testament 
Hebrew usage. In the Book of Genesis we read: “Let there be no quar- 
rel, I beseech thee, between me and thee, and between my herdsmen 
and thy herdsmen: for we are brothers” (Gen. 13:8). And yet Abraham 
who is here speaking to Lot was not Lot’s brother, but his uncle (Gen. 
11:27). Again, in Genesis 29:15, Laban says to Jacob, “Because thou art 
my brother, shalt thou serve me without wages?” Actually, in the 
context, it is clear that Laban was the uncle of Jacob, the Son of Re- 
becca. A similar usage is noted in the Book of Leviticus, Chapter 10; 
while in I Par. (I Chron.) 23:21 where we read that Eleazar died leav- 
ing no sons, “but only daughters, and the sons of Cis their brothers took 
them”, the “brothers” who married them were really (from the context) 
their cousins. Now, in every one of the instances just cited the most 
ancient Greek translation of the Old Testament, the Septuagint, ren- 
ders the Hebrew word ah by the Greek word for “brother” i.e. adelphos. 
It is interesting to note, too, that the Protestant Authorized or King 
James version renders these places by the English “brother” or “breth- 
ren.” This is a hebraism admittedly, but we have no reasonable grounds 
for denying that such a hebraism could run over into the Greek of the 
New Testament, especially since this latter is the logical successor of 
the Greek of the Septuagint. And so it cannot reasonably be denied that 
an expression such as the “brethren of the Lord” in the New Testament 
could be the rending of an Aramaic expression implying a wider re- 
lationship than strict brothers. Especially so in an Aramaic community, 
and when it is fully realized both how much the vernacular Aramaic 
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influenced the New Testament writers, and how much they depend 
on the Greek style and expression of the Septuagint. This is put be- 
yond doubt when we know that neither the Hebrew nor the Aramaic 
languages possessed a word for “cousin.” Rather than use an awkward 
circumlocution such as “the son of one’s uncle,” they simply said “bro- 
thers.” People in the same community or general locality would easily 
understand what actual relationship was meant by the term “brothers,” 
for among the Hebrews especially, family lines and ties were carefully 
noted. Hence we believe that the expression “brethren of the Lord” in 
a semitic environment could designate other relatives of Jesus than 
strict brothers. 


SECOND PART OF ARGUMENT 


B.—The expression “brothers of the Lord” (and its variants) must 
have a wider signification. It must designate a wider relationship than 
that implied in the word “brother” used in its technical or proper signi- 
fication, for:— 

1. In St. John’s Gospel (Jo. 19:26) it is related that as Jesus 
was dying on the cross He entrusted His mother to the care of St. John. 
Now, if Mary had other children it is incredible that Jesus would have 
given her to someone outside the family. At the death of one of her 
sons Mary simply would have been commended to the care of her own 
sons and daughters. This would especially be the case in a Hebrew 
community where family ties were so strong. Any other way of acting 
would have constituted a scandal, and left such an example to the 
Christian world. We are forced, therefore, to conclude that Jesus en- 
trusted His mother to St. John precisely because after his death on 
the cross Mary would be altogether alone. She had no other children. 
no sons or daughters who could care for her. 

2. When the angel Gabriel announced to Mary that she would 
conceive and bear a son, she replied, “How shall this be done, be- 
cause I know not man?” (Luke 1:34). These words of Our Lady to the 
Angel, and particularly the present tense of the verb, do not make 
sense unless she had taken at least the firm resolve to remain a virgin 
even in her married life. Orthodox Catholic exegsis has always seen 
in these words of Mary such a firm determination. No single text of the 
Gospels contradicts this view. Hence the expression “brothers of the 
Lord” must be interpreted in the light of, and not against this import- 
ant text of St. Luke. 

3. Finally the whole tenor of the Gospel story demands that the 
expression “brothers of the Lord” be interpreted in a wide sense—re- 
latives of Jesus, but not real brothers. To be convinced of this one has 
only to correlate the various sections of the Gospel narrative. This can 
be done here in only a very summary fashion. 


St. Matthew and St. Luke relate the story of the infancy of 
Christ. Both these narratives stress the fact of the birth of Jesus from 
Mary a virgin. Otherwise they are unintelligible. Therefore we cannot 
suppose that Jesus had older brothers or sisters. Further, the complete 
Gospel context excludes also younger brothers or sisters. It is always 
just Jesus, Mary and Joseph—in Bethlehem, at Jerusalem, in Nazareth 
—there are no others in that Holy Family. The “brethren” appear later, 
it is true. But they are entirely absent during the Infancy and Child- 
hood of Jesus. Their late appearance, though not absolutely conclusive 
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of itself, is strong confirmatory evidence that they were not really 
part of the Holy Family. A more telling consideration is the following. 

It is abundantly clear that St. Joseph was not the real father of 
Jesus and yet St. Luke can say: “Behold thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing” (Lk. 2:48). Obviously he is using the term “father” 
in a wide sense, just as in another place he explains: “And Jesus... . 
being, as it was supposed, the son of Joseph” (Lk. 3:23). If, therefore, 
St. Luke, in view of his very definite account of the virgin birth, can 
allow himself the use of the expression “thy father’ in reference to St. 
Joseph, this must decidedly be interpreted in the light of what he had 
already written of the virgin birth. The term “father” as used of St. 
Joseph must be interpreted widely to mean foster-father, and not real 
father. So, too, with the expression “brothers of the Lord’: it must be 
interpreted in the light of the Annunciation narrative and especially the 
statement of Mary: “I know not man.” It is a parallel case. Besides, 
the argumet holds also for the other Evangelists—the fourfold Gospel 
story is in reality one historical document. 

Then, too, many other expressions in the Infancy narrative as 
well as in that of the Public Life bear out the view that Jesus alone 
was the son of Mary. It is always, “ .. . the child with Mary his 
mother” (Mt. 2:11); “.. . take the child and his mother” (Mt.. 2:13); 
“ . .. they found Mary and Joseph and the infant” ‘Lk. 2:16); “and 
Simeon blessed them and said to Mary his mother” (Lk. 2:34). Never 
is there the slightest suggestion of other children. Mary is called the 
“Mother of Jesus,” as if He were her only son. She is never called the 
mother of anyone else. Jesus is designated as “the son of Mary,” and 
in St. Mark this is asserted with special emphasis (Mk.6:3). In a word, 
it was sufficient to designate Jesus as “the son of Mary,’ and yet 
such a title would not have distinguished Him if Mary had other sons. 

Therefore to sum up an argument that could be made more force- 
ful if every text were collated, the whole course of the Gospel story ex- 
cludes other children: Jesus was “the son of Mary”; Mary was His 
mother. Hence the one phrase that provides a difficulty must be in- 
terpreted widely — the “brethren” were relatives, indeed, of Jesus but 
not His real brothers. 


THE RELATIVES OF JESUS 

But, it may now reasonably be demanded, what connection did 
these “brethren” have with Jesus, what was the precise nature of 
their relationship to the Savior? Or, putting it another way: if the term 
“brother” can express a wide relationship, and must indicate a wider 
relationship than real blood-brothers, what exactly was the relation- 
ship? 

It must be admitted at once that in the present state of our 
knowledge an exact answer to this question cannot be given. Several 
more or less satisfactory explanations have been proposed. However 
none of these theories can be called certain to the extent that it excludes 
probability to opposing views. Some of the explanations can be treated 
here, but only briefly. 

1. As we have seen, Origen and a few others express the opin- 
ion that the “brethren of Jesus” were children of St. Joseph by a pre- 
vious marriage. They would then be in a legal sense half brothers of 
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Jesus. Now, although the proponents of this view (among them a num- 
ber of modern non-Orthodox writers) defend the perpetual virginity 
of Mary, their solution is not tenable. For, although it has not been 
expressly condemned, it certainly offends against the belief of the uni- 
versal Church in the virginity of St. Joseph. It directly or indirectly de- 
pends upon casual statements in the Apocryphal Gospels of James 
and Peter, and has no greater authority than these ancient though 
often bizarre words. St. Jerome speaking of this opinion classes it 
among the “ravings of the Apocryphals,’ and goes on to say: “You say 
that Mary did not remain a virgin; but I, for my part claim more than 
that, namely that Joseph too was a virgin through Mary, that of a 
virginal marriage a virginal son might be born” (PL 23,213). It is 
very difficult to see how Jerome, steeped as he was in the writings of 
those who preceded him, could have been ignorant of the genuine state 
of tradition on this subject. 


2. St. Jerome as well as some other Fathers of the Church 
(v.g. Chrysostom, Augustine) suggest that the “brethren” were cousins 
of Jesus on His mother’s side. That would make them children of the 
maternal aunt of Jesus, Mary of Cleaphas, His mother’s sister (Jo. 19:25). 
However, St. Jerome is not insistent on this view and seems to vacillate 
at times. As long as he makes it clear that the “brethren of Jesus” 
are not real sons of Mary, Jerome does not appear too concerned about 
their precise relationship — whether they were cousins on the mother’s 
side or cousins through St. Joseph does not greatly matter. Hence it 
does not seem important to delay longer in the discussion of this par- 
ticular opinion: it is a satisfactory solution although now not much 
in favor 


3. Orthodox scholars in recent years have come to look with more 
favor on the view that the “brethren” were cousins of Jesus on His foster- 
father’s side. This would make them children of Cleophas, brother (ac- 
cording to this view) of St. Joseph; and children of Mary, sister of St. 
Joseph (hence sister-in-law of Mary, mother of Jesus—Jo. 19:25). This 
opinion would be more in accord with that expressed by Hegesippus in 
the second century and on that account alone it claims many adherents. 
The whole question depends on how one relates several Gospel texts, 
principally Mt. 27:56; Mk. 15:40; Lk. 24:10; as well as Jo. 19:25. These 
texts can be and are variously interpreted. There is hardly space here 
to discuss the problem completely. Suffice it to say that in this whole 
discussion there are two clearly distinct questions: I—Was Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, also the mother of other children called in Scripture 
the “brethren of the Lord”? This question has already been answered 
in the negative from both Scripture and Tradition. The further question: 
II. What precise relationship did the “brethren” have to Jesus—is an 
entirely distinct question and one that is open to free discussion. 


This distinction must be kept clearly in mind for some recent au- 
thors attempt to treat these two questions as one. In so doing they 
claim that St. Jerome was not consistent in his views. This is to mis- 
interpret woefully the Saint’s works. Jerome was vehemently and al- 
ways opposed to the view that Jesus had real brothers; but when it came 
to a discussion of the exact relationship of the “brethren” to Jesus, 
Jerome, like those who follow him, saw clearly that this was an entirely 
secondary question that could be solved in different ways. 
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IV. SOME FURTHER QUESTIONS 


The solution of the problem of the “brethren of the Lord” proposed 
here (they were not real brothers) implies that Mary was always a 
virgin. Those who interpreted the “brethren” as real brothers of Jesus 
object that there are strong reasons for believing that Mary was not 
always a virgin. It would be well, therefore, to consider some of the prin- 
cipal objections commonly urged against Mary’s perpetual virginity. They 
are not new despite their modern dress, since for the most part they 
were proposed by Helvidius and answered by St. Jerome centuries ago. 
They are still used, though, and for that reason will be considered here 
briefly. 

1. It is claimed that the doctrine of the perpetual virginity of the 
mother of Jesus was the belief of the early Church. Yet this doctrine 
was denied by the important writer Tertullian in the early part of the 
third century. 


Answer: Tertullian is indeed a valuable witness to some points of 
doctrine. However, it should be remembered that Tertullian, a very rugged 
individualist, broke away from the authority of the Universal Church 
towards middle-age and founded an heretical sect of his own. 

His references to the virginity of Mary are casual and obscure, and 
in no instance does he claim that his views are part of the teaching of 
the Church. They constitute nothing more than the preserve opinions 
of an individual heretic. As St. Jerome said of him: “Of Tertullian I 
need say nothing more than that he was not a son of the Church” (PL 
23, 211). It should also be remembered that when Helvidius publicly 
denied Mary’s perpetual virginity, he could appeal to no other authority 
with any sort of assurance than the heretic Tertullian. This in itself 
is strong testimony to the universal belief of Christiandom in Mary’s 
virginity. Tertullian’s break with Tradition is unimportant—one voice 
does not make a chorus. 


2. Even if the Hebrew and Aramiac languages had no single tech- 
nical word for “cousins”, the Greek language had such a word. If the 
“brethren” were cousins and not real brothers, why did the New Testa- 
ment writers who wrote in Greek employ the word adelphoi (brothers) 
instead of anepsioi (cousin) ? 


Answer: It is quite true that the New Testament writers could 
have used the word anepsioi (cousin) to express their meanings, and then 
we should have no difficulty to face. However, they did not do so. We 
have seen that even though they did use the term adelphoi (brothers) 
they could not have meant anything but relatives or kinsfolk, and that 
these relatives could have been cousins. Why did they leave the way open 
to possible ambiguity? First of all it was not a question of their being 
deliberately ambiguous—there would have been no point in that. As 
the relationship was a question of fact, it was well known to the first 
readers of the New Testament what exact relationship the “brethren” 
had to Jesus. Being a fact known to all, it could easily be verified and 
hence there would be little danger of confusion. So, writing in an Aramaic 
environment, the Evangelists could easily use a phrase (as they have 
done in other instances) that was a literal rendering of a commonly used 
Aramaic expression. 


If, as seems likely, the expression “brethren of the Lord” (or its 
equivalent) carried a certain honorary import in Aramaic, this title would 
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naturally be carried over literally into Greek. The near kinsfolk of Jesus 
on account of their relationship to the Master would be especially dis- 
tinguished and so it could easily arrive that they would come to be re- 
ferred to with the title of honor, “brethren of the Lord.” In any case it 
is not unusual that an Aramaic or semitic phrase in general should be 
rendered literally in New Testament Greek which, as everyone knows, is 
not classical Greek, but vernacular Greek with a semitic coloring. As a 
point of considerable interest, reference might be made here in passing 
to the fact that two recently published pre-Christian papyri (Adler Papyri) 
contain examples of the Greek word for brother (adelphos) being used in 
the meaning of relative or kinsman. 


3. In Matthew’s Gospel it is said: “When his mother Mary was es- 
poused to Josepk., before they came together, she was found with child, 
of the Holy Spirit’’ (Mt. 1:18). It seems clear, then, that after the birth 
of Jesus they did come together, and hence Mary was not always a vir- 
gin. 


Answers: This objection was proposed to St. Jerome centuries ago. 
It is really pointless. St. Matthew, in this section of his Gospel is pri- 
marily concerned with stressing the fact of the virgin birth of Jesus. 
He is not concerned here with what happened afterwards. So, even if the 
phrase “before they came together” refers to marital relations all that 
is asserted is that Jesus was not born in the natural way, but by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. 


It is much more probable however, that the phrase “before they 
came together’ should be interpreted in the light of marriage customs 
of that day. In this case the phrase would refer to the time of the es- 
pousals during which the bride remained with her own people and at 
the end of which she was led to her husband’s house. During the time 
of the espousals the spouses were looked upon as being almost a married 
couple, although the leading of the bride to the husband’s house was 
considered the completion of the marriage ceremony. St. Matthew’s 
phrase would mean therefore,—during the time of the espousals (before 
they came together) Mary was found with child of the Holy Ghost. 


4. But in the same chapter of his Gospel, St. Matthew says of 
St. Joseph: “And he knew her not till she brought forth her first-born 
son” (Mt. 1:25). Now, as Helvidius pointed out, if he did not know her 
“till” or “until,” he knew her afterwards; that is, after the birth of 
Jesus, Joseph and Mary lived normally as man and wife. Besides, Jesus 
is called “her first-born son,” if “first-born,” then there were others after 
Him, for “first-born” is the first of many. 


Answers: There are two difficulties proposed here: They rest on 
the meaning of “till” or “until” and “first-born”. As for the force of the 
phrase “he did not know her till”: This must be interpreted in its cir- 
cumstances. Again, St. Matthew is stressing the fact of the virgin birth 
of Jesus. He is emphatically, by repetition, denying to St. Joseph any 
part in the birth of Jesus—this holy birth was through the Holy Spirit. 

Moreover, the expression “did not know her until” can have an 
exclusive force; it can refer to what did not happen before a certain 


event without saying anything of what happened afterwards. In the 
light of the whole Gospel context and the arguments already presented, 
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it must have this meaning here. Nor is this an unusual meaning of the 
phrase in any language. We could say of a certain wicked man that he 
did not repent until his death, and yet we would not mean that he re- 
pented after death. Then in II Kings (II Sam.) 6:23 we read: “There- 
fore Michol the daughter of Saul had no child till the day of her death.” 
Surely no one would conclude that she had children after her death! 


As for the term “first-born,” (which is very likely not an authentic 
part of the text in Mt. 1:25, but does occur in Lk. 2:7) it does not at all 
follow that since Jesus is called the first-born son of Mary she had other 
sons afterwards. An only son could correctly be called “first-born son,” 
and was so called in Hebrew law since the term “first-born” had a tech- 
nical and legal signification. The Mosaic legislation prescribed certain 
duties and privileges for the first-born son (v.g. Ex 13:2, 34:19 etc.) 
whether he was the only son or the first of many, as long as he was 
“first.” We still say quite correctly of a mother that she died giving birth 
to her first son. In the case of Jesus, He was the first-born and only son of 
His mother Mary. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


The purpose of the preceding pages has been to endeavor to dem- 
onstrate that the expression “brethren of the Lord,” used in the New 
Testament of certain individuals, does not constitute a valid objection 
against the belief of the Orthodox Catholic Church in the perpetual 
virginity of Mary the mother of Jesus. This belief, solidly founded in 
Tradition, is confirmed by the complete context of the New Testament. 
It cannot be lightly questioned by anyone who retains a measure of rev- 
erence for the Faith of the early Church and is convinced of the historical 
accuracy of the New Testament writings. 


In fact, it is difficult to see why anyone should wish to detract 
from the glory of the mother of Jesus by denying to her a perogative 
that Fathers and Doctors and Saints through the centuries have re- 
cognized as peculiarly hers. In the early ages of the Church it became the 
custom to refer to her as The Virgin or Mary Ever-Virgin. Such titles 
had a doctrinal import. They were the expression of the mind of the 
Church, and were applied naturally to her whom Elizabeth saluted as 
“the mother of my Lord” (Lk. 1:43). For it was only fitting that the san- 
ctuary in which the Incarnate Word first found refuge in this world 
should have been left forever pure and intact. The dwelling which was 
peculiarly His should not have been entered by any other. It does some- 
times appear, therefore, that those who write so bitterly in attempting 
to diminish Mary’s glory must be led on by hatred for the Church or that 
they seek cheap notoriety. Perhaps they are like that unknown man of 
Ephesus in the story quoted by St. Jerome, who, since he could think of 
nothing good to do that he might become famous, decided to set fire to 
the great temple of the goddess Diana, that by this wicked deed he might 
gain notoriety. If so, they would merit the apt reproach of St. Jerome to 
Helvidius: “You have set fire to the temple of the Body of the Lord; 
you have contaminated the sanctuary of the Holy Spirit” (PL 23,210). 
Much bettter it would be if they would use their time and talents to 
fulfill Mary’s own prophecy, “Behold from henceforth all nations shall 
call me b‘essed” (Lk. 1:48). 

C.F.D. 
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A PRATERVAL VISIT TO THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


(A Diary of the visit of American Churchmen | 
to the Orthodox Church of Russia) 


(A Continuation) 





LAST DAY IN OLD LVOY 


As we have mentioned before, our small group of American 
pilgrims to the holy places of Russia arrived back in the Galician 
City of Lvov from the famous Pochaey Laura on the evening of 
14 December 1955. We spent the remainder of the day resting and 
talking to our friend Father Archpriest Nicholas Bazhanov of Mos- 
cow’s St. Poeman church. In the course of the conversation we 
got some inkling of how a big city parish in the Soviet Union is 
run and most of the information we received has already been in- 
corporated in our “Diary” in our discussion of St. Poeman’s church 
of Moscow. 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH 


The next day, 15 December, was devoted to the visiting of 
churches in the city of Lvov itself and nearby towns—as_ time 
permitted. From the hotel our group motored to St. Michael’s 
church. This church represents the sign of the times in the Gali- 
cian lands. It was the former Latin church of St. Nicholas, built 
in 1840 and stands next to the old university. (It was usually called 
the “University church”). In June of 1947, after standing idle and 
closed for more than a year, it was consecrated an Orthodox 
church and again became a house of prayer and praise to God. 

One involuntarily turns in thought to former times. An 
interesting historical observation is that in the Lvov of the Seven- 
teenth Century when the city’s population was only 25,000 there 
were 40 Latin churches. Unfortunately, this number of Latin 
churches was not erected in the Name of God but for clearly na- 
tionalistic reasons—to the detriment of the Galicians, that “no 
Russ be in Russ.” The number of Latin churches grew in Lvov 
and throughout the whole region without interruption in old Po- 
land, during Austrian times (a bit more slowly), and again in 
rapid tempo in the Poland of Pilsudski. In recent times grandiose 
new Latin churches were erected, some of them, in various parts 
of the city, not completed. But on the Orthodox or Uniate side the 
matter was entirely different. At the turn of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, when Joseph Shumljanskij himself went over to the Unia 
and liquidated the Orthodox Church in his own Lvov Eparchy, there 
were 12 churches in Lvov of the “Greek” rite: 1) The Cathedral of 
St George, 2) the Stavropegial Confraternity church, 3-5) three 
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churches left from the epoch of the early princes—St. Nicholas, 
St. Onuphrius, and St. Parasceve-Pjatnitsky, 6) the church of St. 
Theodore of Tyre on Theodore Square, opposite the church of St. 
Nicholas, on this side of the “road to Volyn,” 7) church of the 
Resurrection, north-west of the Pjatnitsky church on the road to 
Golosk, 8) the old church of the Annunciation on Bernstein Blvd. 
opposite the later Monastery of St. Bridgit (until recently a prison), 
9) church of the Theotokos on Tarnavtsi, on the edge of the Cracow 
suburb, 10) church of St. John the Theologian which was erected in 
the time of Bishop Arsenius Zheliborsky in 1646 near Lisy Hill, 
where until recently was located the hydropathic establishment of 
Kiselki, 11) church of the Saviour, which stood on an uncertain 
spot in the Zhovkivsky suburb, and 12) the church of the Holy 
Trinity which is mentioned in the acts under the year 1443 but its 
location is unknown. 

At the time of the epoch-making March 1946 Sobor in the 
territorial limits of Lvov there were only eleven “Greek Catholic” 
churches, including in that number two house chapels: of the Basi- 
lian Sisters on Pushkin (Pototsky) Blvd. and the Studite Fathers 
on Peter Skargi Blvd, and the church of the Holy Trinity ruined by 
bombing during the war. This, to say the least, is a very poor 
showing for 250 years of the Unia. And in that time Lvov grew ten 
times more in population. But now the wheel of history has turn- 
ed: where once Latin edifices grew and “Eastern” churches were 
closed, now the Orthodox churches are flourishing. The conver- 
sion of a Latin “kosciol” into a church is an excellent example of 
the historical turn of events in Lvov. 


The new church of St. Michael was marked for the use of 
those Orthodox people who are primarily Russian speaking. Until 
1947 these people were served only by a small church on Korolenko 
Street which could not hold even a tenth of the faithful. At 
Paschaltide this little church was so crowded that the Bishop and 
priests in processions could barely squeeze through the church and 
crowd because the whole churchyard was filled with worshippers. 
Frequently women who fainted from the tight quarters and close 
air were carried out of church by being passed out over the heads 
of the faithful. Even today, at each great Feast, the same may be 
seen and on ordinary Sundays many of the worshippers are forced 
to stand for hours outside hearing only fragments of the Divine 
Service. 

The church of St. Michael at No. 2 Shcherbakov St. sets up 
on a little knoll facing a small park. As we arrived, we were greet- 
ed at the entrance by the Pastor, Father Archpriest Vladimir Piz- 
hitsky who showed us about the main church and the “parraec- 
clesia” of St. Panteleimon in the rear. We were interested in the 
number of faithful who attend services, how these were held, in- 
quired about the choir, etc. There are two choirs at this church, 
a professional group and an amateur choir. Daily Liturgy is ce- 
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lebrated at 9 each morning and evening services begin at 6. On 
holydays and Sundays two Liturgies are celebrated. The converted 
Latin church made a nice impression on us. It is interesting that 
it adapted itself so easily, without much reconstruction, to an Or- 
thodox church. The Iconostasis, taken from the closed church of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, lends itself quite nicely to the overall 
style of the church (baroque-roccoco). We were also quite struck 
with the pulpit on the left side wall of the church which is carved 
in stone in the form of a boat surrounded by fishermen—symbo!ic 
of the preacher’s calling to be a fisher of men. 

In 1952 the church had been renovated and painted and at 
the time of our visit it still glittered like new. The whole interior 
of the church, the iconostasis and “kiots” (shrines) were painted 
in light and bright tones. In the central parts of the temple, in the 
upper zone of the walls of a darker color, are written in bronze 
the words of the Lord’s Prayer, while in the Sanctuary the Eucha- 
ristic words of the Saviour. On wall medallions in the central part 
of the church are painted six icons of the Theotokos most venerated 
in the Western eparchies of the Russian Orthodox Church. In the 
Sanctuary, behind the Altar is a good copy of Vasnetzov’s well- 
known icon: “For God so loved the world.” Generally speaking, 
Orthodoxy has treated this old former University church well. 

Besides the Pastor, Father Pizhitsky, there is an assistant, 
Father George Gnatiuk, and a deacon, Fr. S. Shevchenko attached 
to the parish. All three are natives of Volyn. The church with 
its daily morning and evening services is attended by Russians who 
have come to Lvov from all parts of the Soviet Union to work. The 
several people present in church greeted us happily and asked our 
blessings. We were reluctant to leave but time was short. We 
stopped at the bottom of the knoll and photographed the church 
with the Pastor and some laymen standing in front waving to us. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. GEORGE 


The next stop on what turned out to be a rapid overview of 
present-day Orthodoxy in Lvov, was St. George’s Cathedral—cal- 
led “Velikij Jur” (Great George) to distinguish it from a parish 
church by the same name. We were particularly interested in this 
majestic and spacious church because the historic 1946 Sobor was 
held here which ended the Unia with Rome in these lands. “Velikij 
Jur” is located on former St. George Place (Plac Sw. Jura) in the 
former Cracow section of the city to the west of the Public Park. 
The fine baroque Cathedral and other diocesan buildings are on 
an elevated site commanding a fine view near the center of the city. 

The beginnings of Christianity on the hill which contain the 
charming silhouettes of the Cathedral and bell-tower with the 
Archiepiscopal Residence go back deep into history. Even before 
Lvov was founded there are indications that some hermits sought 
solitude and God on this hill. History states that the brother of 
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Prince Daniel, Prince Vasilko, discarding the vanity of this world 
and desiring only to serve God, took the monastic tonsure and 
chose a cave on the right side of the hill, about where the Cathedral 
now stands, for a dwelling. According to the ancient Chronicles, 
the first church to be erected here was in 1280. It was a wooden 
church dedicated to the memory of St. George the Great Martyr 
and it was built over Vasilko’s cave by Prince Leo (Lev) the found- 
er of Lvov. From this time a community of monks inhabited the 
hill and its caves and in time these acquired considerable lands and 
forests from the Princes of that territory. 


The monastery in the course of time became a bastion for 
the city of Lvov. In 1340 it was destroyed by the Polish King 
Casimir but was soon rebuilt by Hegumen Euthimios. About the 
only remnant of these early years is a bell in the bell-tower of the 
cathedral which contains an inscription dating to 1341. Around 
1363 in place of the wooden church the building of a new stone 
church was begun. This church designed along Byzantine lines 
by the Silesian architect Doring was completed in 1437 under He- 
gumen Lavrentius. In 1570 the monastic church of St. George be- 
came the official cathedral of the Lvov diocese founded in 1539. 


Throughout its history the Cathedral endured many diffi- 
cult and dramatic moments, e.g., on the first day of Christmas 
1584 the servants and warriors of the Latin Archbishop Solikowsky 
attacked the church, dispersed the priests and sealed the church 
doors in an attempt to force the Lvov Orthodox to adopt the new 
calendar reformed by Pope Gregory XIII. The church was opened 
after three weeks through the action of Bishop Gedeon Balaban 
who went to court against the Latin Archbishop. 


During the times of the national revolutionary movement 
in the Ukraine when Hetman Bogdan Hmelnitzky’s warriors crossed 
through Galicia, the Cathedral was witness to great historic acts. In 
1648 a division of Cossacks occupied the hill and the Cossack ban- 
ners were hoisted to the roof of the Cathedral itself. In 1655 the 
Hetman’s main camp was located here and Bogdan Hmelnitzky 
himself lived near the Cathedral. The Hetman received the Polish 
King under the church. 


In 1672 the church was sacked by the Turks and in 1695 
the monastery was attacked by the Tatars. As we have mentioned 
before, the Cathedral was in the end dragged into the Roman Unia 
through the efforts of Bishop Joseph Shumljansky. Soon after the 
Unia was proclaimed the Uniate Bishop Athanasius Shepticky de- 
cided to build a monumental Cathedral which could compare favor- 
ably with the Latin churches in the area. In 1743 the work of 
dismantling the old stone church of St. George built in the Four- 
teenth Century was begun, over the unheeded protests of the monks 
who considered it the property of the monastery. By the Spring 
of 1745 the church was completely dismantled and work was start- 
ed on a new building. The plans were drawn up by the Italian 
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architect Bernard Merettine. At the start the building progressed 
rapidly and by 1746 it already had a temporary roof but the work 
ceased with the death of Bishop Athanasius Shepticky and was 
not renewed until the accession to the Uniate cathedra of Bishop 
Leo Shepticky in 1749. The materials from the old church were 
used in the construction as well as stone from the nearby hillside 
and neighboring localities. The construction of the church, the 
Metropolitical Palace and wall with its decorative gates was com- 
plete around 1773 but the painting and ornamentation of the church 
was drawn out to the 20’s of the past century. 


The Cathedral architecturally is a good example of baroque 
with charming light roccoco ornamentations while here and there 
in the church and Archiepiscopal Residence there are even some 
motifs of classicism. All these elements, of course, offsprings of the 
Eighteenth Century. In the architecture of the Cathedral these 
are all interwoven and form a marvelous unity of form and motif. 


We entered the courtyard of the complex of ecclesiastical 
buildings through a flattened roccoco arch with statues of Saints 
atop it. Inside the churchyard we were greeted by Archbishop 
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Pancratius who condescended to be photographed with our group 
on the cathedral steps and in front of the Diocesan Office. The 
Archbishop showed us around the Cathedral, pointing out its most 
interesting aspects, and answered our questions about the former 
and present condition of the church. The Cathedral Archpriest 
Timothy Koval also showed us about. We learned that there are 
two other priests attached to the Cathedral: Archpriest Jacob Mos- 
tiuk and Priest Gordius Moskovetz, as well as two deacons: Fath- 
ers Cosmas Poleschuk and Anthony Kisil. 


As for the interior appearance of the Cathedral, contrary to 
the definite exterior cruciform foundation it gives the impression 
of a three nave basilica. There is little in the way of an iconostasis, 
i.e., in the form of a solid wall. When the Cathedral was first 
built the intent was not only to conform to the logic of the build- 
ing’s architecture but to keep it more in conformity with Latin type 
churches. Probably with this idea in mind, the church was built to 
face the West and not the East as is customary in Orthodoxy. 


Some of the paintings in the church are the work of the 
Ukrainian painter Luke Dolinsky and were executed in the 70’s of 
the Eighteenth Century. There is also one painting (on the Sane- 
tuary wall) by the Polish painter F. Smuglevich which, however, is 
not as well done as those by Dolinsky. 


The last war (1939-1945) brought considerable damage to 
the Cathedral. The roof was burned by bombing and the walls 
were damaged in several places, while the windows were all broken 
and most of the plaster fell off the walls. In July of 1950 after 
the necessary formalities were fulfilled, work was begun on the 
renovation of the Cathedral with the blessing of Patriarch Alexis. 
By October Ist of 1950 the work was finished. Whole brigades of 
painters, plasterers, stone-mason and tin smiths worked on the 
edifice refinishing it from roof to ground. Much work of a sculptural 
nature was accomplished. The entrance gates and galleries near the 
main entrance to the Cathedral were renovated while a brigade of 
sculpturors replaced missing parts of the various statues and statuet- 
tes, restoring completely the statue of St. George the Great-martyr. 


At the time the renovation was taking place, Archbishop 
Macarius of Lvov appealed to the faithful through his vast Epar- 
chy to support the work financially and a great portion of the 
expenses were covered by contributions from many individuals, 
hierarchs (including the Patriarch), clergy, and parishes. 


Because the Cathedral had no real Iconostasis from the very 
start, it was decided to attempt to correct the situation. In place 
of an Iconostasis there stood two great columns united at the top 
with a high arch. Between these were the Royal Doors while on 
either side of the columns were the Deacon’s doors. There were 
no icons on either the Royal Doors or the Deacon’s doors. Through 
the efforts of the Lvov bishops several icons were acquired: those 
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of the Saviour and Theotokos placed on the columns, while on the 
Royal Doors—the Annunciation and Evangelists. A Veil was hung 
behind the Royal Doors. The empty space between the columns 
above the Royal Doors was filled with lattice-work carvings in a 
style similar to the carvings of the Cathedral. In the lattice-work 
was set an icon of the Last Supper (a copy of the artist Svedom- 
sky’s icon which is in St. Vladimir’s in Kiev), and, in January of 
1953, a copy of the Pochaev Icon of the Theotokos. This latter icon 
may be lowered for veneration. 

Also new to the Cathedral is the Icon of the Kiev Theotokos, 
a gift of the Exarch-Metropolitan John of Kiev in memory of the 
re-union of the Uniates in 1946 to the Orthodox Church. This is 
located on the right-hand side of the Cathedral. On the left side 
of the church there is a new “Golgotha” (Icon of Christ Crucified). 
We noticed that the space on the icon depicting the Saviour feet 
was covered with glass, to preserve the painting from wearing out 
by the kissing of the feet of Christ by the worshippers. On the 
main Altar we noticed a large Tabernacle—a miniature of the 
Sophia Cathedral in Kiev. There is a side chapel dedicated to the 
Feast of the Protection of the Theotokos, built in 1954 whose Icono- 
stasis, less iconography, cost 35,000 rubles to construct. 


We learned with interest that there are three  hierarchs 
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buried in the Cathedral under the main Altar: one of the early 
Shepticky’s, Cardinal Sylvester Sembratovich, and the late Arch- 
bishop Photius who was Orthodox Bishop of Lvov for only a short 
time. Before leaving the church, a young couple were coming 
from the Baptistry and had the good fortune to get the Archbishop’s 
blessing on their newly baptized Catherine. The young man was 
a soldier. 


CHURCH OF THE DORMITION 


From the Cathedral we went to visit the old church of the 
Dormition (Assumption), whose pastor, and Dean of the Lvov 
city churches, Father Archpriest Dimitri Semchishin was our con- 
stant companion during our stay in Lvov-Pochaev. This famous 
church is located at the corner of Russian Street (Ulitza Rus- 
skaja) and Ivan Fedorov in Lvov and from its complex of build- 
ings rises the high Kornjaktiv Bell-tower. Over the doorway at 
No. 9 Ivan Fedorov Street there is a Greek sign which says simply: 
“Stavropigion, 1586.” 


This simple sign testifies to the fact that at this location a 
great battle was waged by the Dormition Stavropegial Confrater- 
nity for the preservation of Orthodoxy. Brotherhoods or Confrater- 
nities were founded in various parts of the Ukraine from the middle 
of the Fifteenth Century in an attempt to fight off the onslaughts 
of Latinism. Countless hordes of Latin monastic orders endeavored 
to convert the Orthodox through church and school, by physical 
oppression and sometimes by the foulest means imaginable, even to 
the spilling of blood at this particular Altar. To protect themselves 
and their faith, to found churches and especially schools and a 
press, to guard their social, national and cultural rights, the Or- 
thodox clergy, tradesmen, craftsmen, and a_ part of the lesser 
nobility founded militant Fraternities all over the Orthodox lands 
occupied by Poland. 


In the last quarter of the Sixteenth Century the Lvov Con- 
fraternity was the center of the Fraternal movement throughout 
the Ukraine. The Lvov Confraternity was founded 1 Jan. 1586 with 
the participation of the Antiochian Patriarch Joachim. Patriarch 
Jeremias II of Constantinople who was the spiritual head of the 
Orthodox Church in the Ukraine and Bielorussia bestowed upon 
the Confraternity Patriarchal Stavropegial rights and _ privileges. 
Having become familiar with the ecclesiastical situation in these 
lands, the Patriarch put the Lvov and the Vilna Brotherhoods in 
direct dependence upon himself, confirmed new statutes for them 
and gave them his blessing to organize new Fraternities on the 
Lvov model. The Lvov Confraternity was given special extended 
rights as concerns the Fraternity church, the founding of schools, 
a press, old age home, ete. 

The church of the Dormition in Lvov was not only a house 
of prayer for the Confraternity’s members, but also a center of 
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ecclesiastical enlightenment and moral nurture. Naturally the 
chief basis for the Confraternity’s activities was the teaching of 
Orthodox doctrine, but cultural, national, and social needs of the 
members were not neglected. 


The present Bell-tower of the Dormition church was built 
by the Italian architect Peter Barbon in 1572-1578, with money 
furnished by the Lvov merchant, the Greek Konstantine Kornjakta. 
The chapel of the Three Saints was built by the Lvov architect 
Peter Krasovsky in 1578. The Dormition church itself was built 
from the plans of the Architect Paul Rimljanin with the financial 
help of the Moldavian landlords Simeon Mogila and Miron Ber- 
navsky and especially the Russian Tsar Feodor Ivanovich (son of 
Ivan the Terrible). Construction of the church began in 1591 and 
was completed in 1630. The edifice was consecrated on 26 January 
1631 by the Lvov Bishop Jeremias Tisarovsky with the participa- 
tion of Archimandrite Peter Mogila of the Kiev Crypt Laura. On 
28 April 1633 the celebrated Peter Mogila was consecrated Metro- 
politan of Kiev and Galicia in this same church of the Dormition 
and this important historic event in the life of the Orthodox Church 
is alone enough to keep the name of the Dormition church and Con- 
fraternity alive forever. 

The Dormition church and its Confraternity’s valiant strug- 
gles in behalf of Orthodoxy, the bloodshed of its priests in resisting 
Latinization, its labors in the publication of religious and _ pole- 
mical books by the hundreds of thousands, its pioneering work in 
education, and its final capitulation as the last Orthodox church 
in Lvov in the face of unsurmountable odds—all these are sub- 
jects for books, and although the complete story has not yet been 
written, the memory of these events lived on from generation to 
generation until the triumph of Orthodoxy in 1946 and will some 
day be told in all its glorious completeness. 


It goes without saying that, with some of these historic de- 
tails in mind, we entered the Dormition church with more than 
unusual interest. Inside the church Father Dimitri greeted us with 
a short talk expressing his feelings of joy at greeting American 
guests in the historic Dormition church. We turned our special 
attention to the marvelous chapel dedicated to the Three Hierarchs 
with its highly-artistic plafonds of stone. There was no iconostasis 
in the chapel but its’ baroque ornamented Altar was in good taste 
and the entire chapel was pleasing to the eye. We then entered 
the main church, viewed the Sanctuary and the Sacristy. The church 
had been renovated in 1953 and was in excellent condition. After 
the renovation many details which in the course of time had _ be- 
come covered over were revealed as, i.e., the coat-of-arms of the 
Moldavian “Voevod” Miron Bernavsky, the Muscovite Tsar Feodor 
Ivanovich, and the Polish King Sigismund III who contributed to 
the building of the church with their respective inscription in the 
main dome. The four great columns by which the main dome is 
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supported are of majestic appearance. The complex of buildings 
of the Dormition church, surrounded, by three-story dwellings, 
belong to the best monuments of the Lvov Renaissance. 


After leaving the church, its pastor Father Dimitri invited us 
to his living quarters in an apartment building across the street 
from the church. Here in his spacious second-floor apartment we 
were treated to a luncheon, various sweets, met his charming wife 
and grown children and grand-child, and became closer acquainted 
with the conditions of life of a city priest in Lvov. We found that 
there is an assistant priest in the Dormition parish and that two 
Liturgies are celebrated daily in order to accommodate the faith- 
ful, as well as the regular evening services. 


LITTLE ST. GEORGE 


Next our group drove over to St. George’s Church, No. 3 
Korolenko Street. This church is little more than a half-century 
old. But its importance in Lvov does not depend on its compara- 
tively short history. St. George’s church or Little George (Malyj 
Jur) as it is sometimes called to distinguish it from Great George 
(Velikij Jur), i.e., the Cathedral, is a sacred monument and wit- 
ness to Orthodoxy in all of Western Ukraine. 


Galician Russ was Orthodox from antiquity. After cen- 
turies of struggles by the Orthodox people, clergy, and church Con- 
fraternities, at the start of the Eighteenth Century by means of 
intrigues and oppression the Unia was introduced. The Lvov Dor- 
mition Stavropegial Confraternity, as we have already stated, was 
the last io accept the Unia with Rome (in 1708). However, even 
after this a part of the Confraternity remained faithful to Ortho- 
doxy and with the support of the Russian Emperor Peter I it man- 
aged to receive the right to have its own church in Lvov. This church 
(of the Holy Trinity) in Lvov was the only witness to Orthodoxy 
in the Galician lands throughout the course of two centuries. 

The Trinity church existed under conditions of continual li- 
mitations as a private house chapel. It was located either in private 
homes or in small wooden structures within the courtyards of 
private homes. Only in 1894 did the Orthodox inhabitants of Lvov 
manage to get permission from the Austrian government to erect 
a stone church with funds from the Orthodox Bukovinian Metropo- 
litanate and the contributions of parishioners. The construction of 
the church, however, was limited by a whole series of conditions: 
its height and measurements could not exceed these of the nearby 
Roman Catholic churches; Byzantine architecture was permitted 
for the temple but the use of “triple-barred” crosses, especially 
venerated by the people, was not permitted on the domes, etc. Ac- 
tually it was considered the Russian Consulate church. 


A special point of the governmental conditions was the re- 
quirement to change the name of the church to St. George. What 
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was the significance of this requirement? On the Feast Days of 
the Lvov churches it was and is customary for the faithful to gather 
not only from the city but from the outlaying regions. They gather- 
ed in the Trinity Orthodox church even when their own parishes 
and churches were long Uniate. In order to avoid this the Austrian 
authorities, at the instigation of the Latin and Uniate hierarchs, 
required the re-naming of the Orthodox church thinking that on 
the Altar Feast day all the worshippers will attend the Uniate 
Cathedral of St. George. It was thought that the majestic size of 
the Cathedral, its location and architecture, would in the minds of 
the people indicate the superiority of Roman Catholicism and 
Uniatism over the crushed Orthodox Church. 

On 27 October 1901 the new church was consecrated in the 
name of St. George the Great-martyr. It was the only Orthodox 
church in the Western Ukraine. With the beginning of World 
War I the church was closed by the Austrian authorities but after 
the coming of the Russian armies in September of 1914 it was re- 
opened. A significant movement of people to Orthodoxy began 
during this period, but after the retreat of the Russians in 1915 
the church was again closed and remained closed until the fall of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire in October 1918. The years following 
the war when the Galician lands were incorporated into National- 
istic Poland were again years of struggle for the church’s existence. 
In the period until 1939 St. George’s church was in the jurisdiction 
of the Metropolitan of Warsaw and it was served by priests from 
Volyn and from the Pochaev Laura. A strong movement among 
the Uniates toward Orthodoxy in this period brought many Ortho- 
dox parishes into existence and in time the Pastor of St. George’s 
church, Father Panteleimon (Rudyk), became the first Dean of all 
the Orthodox churches in Galicia. 


From Sept. 1939 with the Soviet occupation of Galicia a new 
period of parish life was begun. Ties were formed with the Church 
in Kiev and Moscow. The present Metropolitan Nicholas of Kru- 
titsy celebrated services here for a time. These ties were broken 
for a time with the start of the war between Soviet Russia and 
Nazi Germany in June of 1941. Until the liberation of Galicia in 
July of 1944 St. George’s church was under the jurisdiction of the 
Warsaw ecclesiastical authorities. Fortunately the church was not 
damaged by bombing during the war. 


After the war the church again became dependent upon the 
Moscow Patriarchate and soon, in April 1945, Bishop Macarius the 
newly-consecrated Bishop of Lvov arrived and made St. George’s 
church his Cathedral until the re-union of the Uniates in March 
of 1946. 

St. George’s church is a small edifice, setting back off the 
quiet street in a courtyard enclosed by a wrought-iron fence. Over 
the front door of the church is a Byzantine mosaic of Christ the 
Saviour. Inside the church is unbelievably small—the Sanctuary is 
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almost as large as the nave. The iconography of the church is in 
the old Russian style and well executed. However, the proportions 
are good and the impression is that those who worship here can- 
not but feel as one close family in Christ. One of the church’s most 
sacred belongings are relics of St. Barbara the Great-martyr kept 
in a little reliquary in front of the Iconostasis. 


The Pastor of the church, Father Archpriest Vladimir Im- 
shennik gave us interesting historical facts about the church, in- 
troduced us to the assistant priest, Archpriest Gregory Bojechko 
(who had labored at this same church since the time of World War 
I) and the Deacon Simeon Krestin. We were pleased to meet the 
Church-warden (Starosta) Simeon J. Bendasiuk who was well-known 
to Father Dzvonchik from his days spent in America. Mr. Benda- 
siuk had spent several years in the States and was known in Car- 
patho-Russian and Galician circles for his legal and social work in 
the past. Although he is well advanced in age, Mr. Bendasiuk is still 
very active in church work, writes for the diocesan organ of the 
Lvov eparchy, ete. 


After our visit in the church, Father Vladimir invited us 
into his rectory to the rear of the church where we had another 
snack and ate some fruit. Here we met his gracious wife and were 
shown around his comfortable home. Father Vladimir’s son is 
studying medicine at the Lvov University but lives here with his 
parents. 


CHURCH OF THE TRANSFIGURATION 


On the first day of our arrival in Lvov we had expressed the 
desire to visit the church of the Transfiguration of which the late 
Protopresbyter Gabriel Kostelnik had been pastor before his treach- 
erous slaying in 1948. After leaving St. George’s church we drove 
to the central part of the city to see the Transfiguration Church. 
Greeting us in the vestibule of his downtown city church, the Pastor 
Father Archpriest Eugene Jurik spoke, among other things, about 
the coming great Holyday of the Nativity of Christ. “With a word 
about peace do I also greet our transoceanic brethren,” he said. 
“When on the day of the Holyday you sing in your temples the 
angelic hymn of peace, and we sing it here in our churches—may 
it be a symbol to remind all that it is not war but peace which 
ought to be the basis for life for all people of goodwill.” 


The majestic and monumental church of the Transfiguration 
is located on Cracow Street. Memorial tablets on the walls of the 
church testify that it was built upon the ruins of the former Uni- 
versity library in 1905 and was consecrated in 1906. Among the 
Orthodox churches of the city this church occupies a foremost 
place as concerns its large size and architecture. Thanks to its lo- 
cation in the center of the city it is attended by many worshippers, 
particularly on Sundays and Holydays. A much venerated represen- 
tation of the Crucifixion of Christ attracts the faithful even on 
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weekdays to enter in at least for a short prayer in the midst of their 
daily cares. Among its other treasures is a famous painting of 
Moses by the artist Ustijanovich. The church contains three Altars, 
the main one dedicated to the Transfiguration, the right altar to 
the Resurrection, and the left to the Protection of the Theotokos. 
These latter two altars do not have Iconostases. The church is quite 
spacious and accommodates about 4,000 people (there are of course 
no pews in the central nave.) The Liturgy is celebrated twice daily 
with Vespers and the Akathistos every evening. There are two 
choirs in the parish. Besides the Pastor there is an assistant, Arch- 
priest Basil Ostashevsky, formerly pastor of the church after the 
death of Father Kostelnik who, by the way, was shot in the back 
almost in front of the church after celebrating the Liturgy. 

The Right Reverend Protopresbyter Doctor Gabriel Kostel- 
nik was one of the initiators of the return from the dreaded Unia 
with Rome to the bosom of the Mother Orthodox Church of all 
Galician people. He was born in 1886 and ordained priest in 1913. 
He had a great many talents among which perhaps his oratory as 
a preacher can be listed as one of the greatest. His pen produced 
volumes of theological works and his preparation of the ground- 
work for the return of the Uniates to the Mother Church was seen 
by him to come to its final conclusion in the Lvov Sobor of 1946. 
He took an active part in the Conference of the Heads and Repre- 
sentatives of the Orthodox Churches which was held in Moscow 
in 1948 and was given a pre-eminent place in this Sobor. On 20 
September 1948, after celebrating Divine Liturgy, on the outside 
of his church, he was shot in the back by a fanatic Uniate and 
thus died a Martyr’s death. Everyone with whom we spoke told 
us about Father Kostelnik and his good works as a Churchman, 
teacher, philosopher, theologian, poet, writer, talented leader, be- 
loved by his congregation and a humane and honest person. They 
also mentioned that virtually all of Lvov turned out for his funeral 
and one could not come within blocks of the church or of the 
route to the cemetery. On the day of the burial of Archpriest 
Gabriel, everything in Lvov was at a standstill in tribute to a great 
man and a beloved citizen of Lvov. 


Under Father Basil’s pastorate the exterior of the temple 
was renovated in 1951 while the interior renovation took place in 
1952-53. Thanks to this work the church is truly an adornment to 
the city. The total cost of restoratory work was 181,000 rubles. 


ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH 


Thanking the Pastor for his sincere welcome our group left 
to visit the ancient church of St. Nicholas, sometimes called the 
church of the Wonderworking Icons. At the church, located on 
Bogdan Hmelnitzky Street the Pastor Father Archpriest George 
(Juri) Wanchitsky, surrounded by his parishioners, greeted us 
with a sincere and fiery speech in which he mentioned that his 
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church was the oldest in Lvov for it was the court church of the 
founder of the city, Prince Leo (Lev) Danilovich—after whom the 
city is named. “From far-off America,” he said, “an innate desire 
has lead you to us to see the native land of your fathers. When 
you return home, they will ask you about our church life, and they 
will be glad to see on your clothes the dust of their native earth— 
their first fatherland. Give them our sincere greeting and tell 
them that our reborn Orthodox Church lives a full life and is de- 
veloping under favorable conditions.” 


St. Nicholas church is situated in the North-western section 
of the city and its very location in the oldest part of the city is in 
close proximity to Prince hill, among streets and squares which 
have preserved their names from antiquity, without mentioning 
its architecture and historical information, clearly shows that it 
is the oldest church in the city of Lvov. It can be fairly reliably 
stated that over 700 years ago, in 1256, when the Chronicles first 
make mention of Lvov, the St. Nicholas Church was in existence. 


Along with the city itself the church of St. Nicholas shared 
the Tatar invasion of 1259, and the tragic sack and occupation of 
the city in 1340 by the Polish King Casimir. However, the church 
and its p'iests acquired many privileges in the course of time and 
exemptions from taxes. But it too suffered at the hands of the 
Latins and in 1544 a Confraternity was organized at the church 
to protect the faithful from the encroaches of the Latins. The 
church suffered from several disastrous fires in the course of its 
long history. In 1623 it burned and was not renovated for a long 
while. Meanwhile it fell rapidly into ruins. However from 1669 
to the end of the Seventeenth Century it underwent a capital re- 
storation. At that time it acquired a considerable change in ap- 
pearance. An inscription on the main arch of the church states that 
the work of rebuilding was accomplished in 1701. It received its 
present-day shape from that time except that it still did not have 
the present Sacristy which was added after a small fire in 1783 
destroyed part of the Iconostasis. In 1800 a big fire destroyed the 
roof and caused considerable interior damage. In 1814 it was again 
renovated and a tin roof was installed in place of the former 
shingles. The church stood thus without any capital renovation 
until 1950 when the present Pastor, Father George, was appoint- 
ed to the church and began a project of restoration which took 
five years to complete. 


The St. Nicholas church is priceless not only because of its 
antiquity, as the first and only church of the oldest period of the 
city’s history, but it is also an interesting monument of Thirteenth 
Century architecture. Its unknown architect designed the church 
along the plan of an equal-bar Greek cross. By its construction the 
church reminds one of the Orthodox triple-apse cruciform type of 
Southern Slavic church. Unfortunately the present-day church has 
preserved only fragments of the walls of the original building. 
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None of the original paintings or frescoes are preserved. The cent- 
ral dome is not a perfect circle, but rather an oblong. Father 
George told us there was only one other similarly constructed 
church in existence. 

The church, however, does have several very old sacred trea- 
sures. Among these: 1) An icon of St. Nicholas covered with a 
golden metallic vestment of hammered Byzantine design, The icon 
was painted in good Byzantine style of the Ukrainian school at 
the end of the Sixteenth Century, 2) An icon of the Theotokos in a 
fine, masterful style of the beginning of the Seventeenth Century; 
3) An icon of the Protection (Pokrov) of the Seventeenth Century 
restored in 1850. There are other sacred properties in the church 
which date back to the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. When 
the Antiochian Patriarch Joachim visited Lvov in 1586 he gave 
St. Nicholas church some relics of St. Nicholas and these are its 
greatest sacred treasures. If the stones of this church could speak 
they would tell of a glorious past in the history of this parish. 

There is an 82 year old retired priest, Father Jaroslav Jaro- 
sevich, attached to the parish. There are two side-altars in the 
church, one dedicated to the Annunciation, the other to the Eleva- 
tion of the Cross. After inspecting the church we were invited to 
the Pastor’s home for tea which again turned out to be a meal. 
We met his hospitable matushka. Here, as all the other priest’s 
wives we met, Matushka Wanchitsky was a charming hostess and 
she too, like the others, was well groomed and well dressed-ac- 
cording to our American standards. Going to the rectory in the 
large church enclosure, we noticed many people were gathering 
about. They spoke out their greetings and wished us well. Foreign 
delegations had not visited Lvov before us and needless to say the 
appearance of Americans in the city caused curiosity to say the 
least. By the time we concluded our visit at the rectory, the church 
yard, the street and the square in front of the church was a mass 
of humanity. Seemingly thousands of school children were on 
their way home and we had to force our way to the cars at the 
curb. As we slowly pulled away through this mass of people, every- 
one waved or spoke some pleasantry. 

CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY IN NESTEROV 

In response to our request to see some churches outside the 
city, we drove north from Lvov to the town of Nesterov (formerly 
called Zholkva) located 28 kilometers from the Galician capital. 
Nesterov, named after a Russian pilot shot down here, has a popu- 
lation of about 15,000 of which about half belong to the Orthodox 
parish. The parish has two churches; an old (actually an antique 
preservation) wooden church of the Holy Trinity which is used 
on the Feast of Pentecost and the large, beautiful Church of the 
Nativity of Christ which holds about 4000 people. To some degree 
this church reminds one of the well-known St. Alexander Nevsky 
Cathedral in Sofia, Bulgaria. 
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The Church of the Nativity was formerly a stronghold of the 

Basilians who had a monastery here and their influence was strong 

enough to keep the church and parish from re-uniting with the 

Mother Church at the Lvov Sobor of 1946. It was only in 1950 that 

this parish became Orthodox and when it did unite it came with em- 

pty hands, i. e., the former Uniate monks stripped the church of ev- 

erything. It was largely through the assistance of Archbishop Pan- 

cratius that an Iconostasis and all other interior appurtenances 

were acquired necessary for Divine Worship. It was at diocesan 

costs (50,000 rubles) that a home was built for the priest of the 

parish. At Archbishop Pancratius’ intercession, the Moscow Patri- 

: archate gave sufficient financial assistance to renovate the roof 

) of the church and to construct an iron fence around the property. 

In 1955 the roof was painted, the walls plastered and the exterior 
of the church and bell-tower repaired. 

When the edifice was undergoing repair-work it was decided 
to make a new side door into the vestibule. When a place for the 
new doors was being sought, a former entrance into the old Or- 
thodox church which existed here before the Unia was forced upon 
the inhabitants of this town centuries before was found. These 


' new doors into the church in the same place the old ones were 
' symbolically unite the ancient Orthodox with the re-united Ortho- 
dox Christians. 
‘ The Pastor of the church, Father Archpriest Andrew Losh- 
. nij, very kindly showed us about the spacious church with its wide 
, Sanctuary and low Iconostasis and told us a few facts about its 
" past. The church is quite nicely painted in a sort of modernistic 
. Byzantine style. One of our friends pointed out a panel on the 
° ceiling in which one of the recent Popes is depicted—there appar- 
h ' ently not being enough time to have replaced this with some more 
i. suitable subject. 
: KULIKOVO 
re After spending a short time in Nesterov we drove back to 
Lvov and on the way stopped in Kulikovo, which is 18 kilometers 
from Lvov. The church here is dedicated to the Resurrection of 
Christ and is in a fine location in the town—setting up on a little 
e hill. The stone edifice was originally built in 1902 but it was large- 
ly : ly destroyed during the last War. Through the efforts of the pres- 
1. . ent Pastor, the young Father Vladimir Rudik, the church was com- 
1- pletely rebuilt in two years. The Church is majestic in appearance 
x with three huge domes. Unfortunately Father Rudik, who is also 
le Dean of his ecclesiastical district, was not at the church which was 
dd locked when we arrived. Some women came to inquire about our 
1e presence and they soon located keys to the church and let us in. 
2e We saw that the building was still undergoing some renovation. 
cy But just as in all the Lvov churches we saw cleanliness and order 


and the great labors spent in putting this church in tip-top shape 
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after the ravages of war and time. In this town there is also a 
small active wooden church. 
ST. PARASCEVE IN LVOV 

Returning to Lvov we drove to the old church of the Great 
Martyr Parasceve-Pjatnitza. This early Fourth Century (303-305 
A.D.) Asia Minor Christian Martyr’s name in Greek means “Pre- 
paration Day,” i.e., Friday, and frequently Slavic peoples have 
translated her name into the Slavic word for Friday: “Pjatnitza.” 
The Patron Saint’s day for this church is 28 October. 


The Lvov church of St. Parasceve dates back to the time 
of the Galician princes, however, it is difficult to say how it looked 
in those days because as it stands now the edifice was rebuilt in the 
years 1643-1645 with the help of the Moldavian landlord Basil Lu- 
pula, the father-in-law of Bogdan Hmelnitzky’s son Timethy. In 
ancient times the church was a fortress. It had a cupola of Eastern 
style with a bell-tower. The church contains a priceless monument 
of ecclesiastical art in its Iconostasis which dates from the Seven- 
teenth Century—the work of Ukrainian iconographers of the first 
half of that century. This Iconostasis, which contains over 70 icons, 
was renovated together with the entire interior of the church in 
the Autumn of 1954 and was a rare thing to behold after all the 
baroque we had seen elsewhere. There are two different icons of 
St. Parasceve in the church which are of fine work. Interestingly 
enough there was one icon of the Saviour on the church wall in 
which the Saviour was depicted with the fingers of his hands 
extended toward the center of his breast. As we looked closely, 
and from an angle, we could readily see that something “heart- 
shaped” had been painted out of the picture, i.e., that the “Sacred 
Heart” was removed—one step in the “Easternizing” of the for- 
mer Uniates. 


When we arrived at the church (located on Bogdan Hmel- 
nitzky Street) it was beginning to get dark and there were quite 
a few people in church, gathered for Vespers. The Pastor, Arch- 
priest Joseph Tsekhan, showed us all the outstanding parts of his 
church and asked us to visit his rectory which was located within 
the churchyard. Even though it was getting late and we were to 
be at the Archbishop’s Residence for dinner, the Pastor’s sincere 
urging was so persuasive that we agreed and stepped into his home 
where we met his wife and family and chatted for a short while. 


ARCHIEPISCOPAL RESIDENCE 


It was about eight o’clock in the evening when we arrived 
at the Archbishop’s residence. At table with the gracious Arch- 
pastor we shared with him our impressions of our stay in Lvov 
and Pochaey. After dinner Archbishop Pancratius invited us to 
hear church hymns and Christmas carols sung by the Cathedral 
Choir. This concert part of the reception at the prelate’s home was 
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unexpected but much appreciated. We asked the Choir Director 
to sing several Galician carols which were our favorites and he 
fulfilled our requests as far as he could. Later we thanked both 
the Archbishop and the choir for the concert put on in our behalf 
in the Archbishop’s reception room. 


As we were about to take our departure from the Arch- 
bishop, Father Joseph Dzvonchik thanked him very ardently in the 
name of our group for his fatherly and kind hospitality and for 
giving us every opportunity to acquaint ourselves fully with the 
church life of his Eparchy. At our departure Archbishop Pan- 
cratius blessed Father Dzvonchik with a cross containing a particle 
of the relics of St. Job of Pochaev. 


INTOURIST HOTEL 


Returning to the Hotel to spend our last night in Lvov our 
group and those from Lvov who had accompanied us about our 
visit in Lvyov-Pochaev had a long friendly conversation. Father 
Kovalchuk spent most of the evening visiting with his cousin Mat- 
rona who came with her husband from Mirkov to Lvov—an eight 
hour train ride. First hand information about kinfolk, village 
life, the horrors of the War with Germany and life in general was 
both a happy visit and one at which tears were shed. We inquired 
further about the church life in the re-united diocese, the number 
of churches and priests in the Lvov Archdiocese, the organization 
of the Eparchal Administration, the method of preparation of can- 
didates for the Priesthood in the Eparchy, the publication of the 
journal “Pravoslavnyj Vistnik” (Orthodox Herald), and other ques- 
tions. To all our questions we received full and detailed answers. 


Many efforts are being exerted to purify the cultus of Divine 
Service among the ex-Uniates. These efforts come not only from 
the higher levels, i.e., Convocations of the hierarchs of the West- 
e.n Ukraine which deliberate on matters needing attention in this 
respect and which issue edicts on matters of theological implica- 
tion. Thus the Roman-Latin “Sacred Heart” cult, the veneration 
of Latin and Uniates Saints such as Joasaphat Kunsevich, Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, Processions with the Sacrament, 
Latin doctrine on Purgatory, the Filioque, etc. have been abolish- 
ed. The Deans of the various districts meet on occasion and discuss 
ways and means to purify the rite from the Latinization which 
crept in during the course of submission to Rome. The Pastors of 
the Lvov city churches have led in the matter of returning to the 
pristine Byzantine Orthodox Rite. Voluntarily they have met on 
many occasions, have had services together, have criticized each 
other’s method of celebrating the services, and have set up the 
goal for provincial and village parishes to emulate. Even the 
“Diaki” (Choir-directors) have been gathered into conferences and 
heard talks on what is expected from them in the purging of Uni- 
alisms from the services. 
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One must not get the impression that this purification of 
the Rite is being imposed upon the clergy and Faithful entirely 
from above. As mentioned above, the Lvov priests attacked the 
matter on their own. And the clergy and faithful who always re- 
sented the Latinization of their Eastern Rite are proud that they 
are returning to the original way of believing and worshipping 
the way of their forefathers. Now instead of important holydays 
being transferred to the nearest Sunday as in Uniate times, these 
are celebrated when they fall. All the churches, especially in the 
cities, are required to have morning and evening services daily. 
The faithful are taught more respect for the Altar and Sanctuary. 
Women are now forbidden to enter the Sanctuary or approach 
the Altar to clean it, ete., as in Uniate times. There is, generally 
speaking, a whole liturgical revival among these people and each 
church tries to outdo the other by its liturgical purity. Sometimes 
this even goes too far, i.e., some churches are even adopting the 
generally used Russian Orthodox Chants and hymnology and dis- 
carding their own traditional chant forms which are just as an- 
cient. There are certain local customs, however, which these people 
are encouraged to keep—for Orthodoxy does not require confor- 
mity or uniformity in non-essentials as long as there is unity in 
the things that count. Much time is spent on correcting the Uniate 
service books which are still, unfortunately, in use. We felt that 
there is a lack of Orthodox service books to distribute to the church- 
es and which would eliminate the Uniate books entirely and would 
save valuable time for other things. With the recent edition of 
the Trebnik (Euchologion) in Moscow a step has been taken in 
the right direction. It is hoped that soon the Moscow Patriarchate 
will be able to re-issue the whole complex of books needed for 
the liturgical cycle. Despite the publication of the Russian Bible 
by the Patriarchate, an edition of the Bible in Ukrainian is much 
needed in these parts. It must be remembered that before the last 
War there were all sorts of publications for the Uniates. All of 
these have ceased and there is a great need for devotional literature, 
paper icons, etc. to fill the people’s spiritual needs. 


At the time of our visit to Lvov there were 930 parishes in 
the Lvov-Ternopol Eparchy with about 1300 churches. There were 
about 600 priests and 18 deacons. The Lvov-Ternopol Eparchy was 
broken up into 70 Deaneries: 32 in the Lvov District and 38 in the 
Ternopol District. These figures include parts of what formerly 
belonged to the Volyn Diocese of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
i.e., parishes that were in the jurisdiction of the Warsaw Metro- 
politan between the World Wars. 


It may be of interest to give some statistics about the re- 
united former Uniate churches and clergy. In May of 1947 the 
total ex-Uniate clergy (including Bishops, priests and deacons) in 
the three Eparchies of the Western Ukraine was 1,111. This num- 
ber includes 23 priests who died in 1946/47. By January 1949, 44 
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more priests united and since that time a few more unite periodical- 
ly. A certain percentage of the “hard-bitten” Uniates, chiefly Basi- 
lian monks and such like, have refused to join the Orthodox Church 
and are engaged in secular work although there are a very few 
parishes, apparently, which are still Uniate. Breaking these figures 
down for the Lvov-Ternopol Eparchy alone, in May of 1947 the 
Lvov District had 32 Deaneries with 295 priests (three of these 
retired), 3 deacons, and 285 parishes. The Ternopol District had 32 
Deaneries with 227 priests (one retired), one deacon, and 223 par- 
ishes. In 1946/47 nine priests in the Eparchy died. As stated above 
these figures do not include the total number of parishes but only 
the ex-Uniate ones. With the plus or minus of deaths and ordina- 
tions these figures are probably fairly accurate for today. 

The government of the Eparchy is the same as in the Rus- 
sian Church as a whole. The Lvov-Ternopol Eparchy follows the 
statutes adopted by the Church at the Russian Regional Sobor of 
1945. The Archbishop rules the diocese himself making all the de- 
cisions and issuing all the decrees personally. In cases of necessity, 
of course, he consults with his subordinates. There is a Chancel- 
lory Office to assist the Archbishop. At the time of our visit the 
Secretary of the Chancellory was Boris A. Tsikutsky a _ well-in- 
formed and intelligent layman, a graduate of the Volyn Seminary. 


Probably one of the weak spots in the Eparchy is the facili- 
ties for the preparation of candidates for the Priesthood. Before 
the last War there was an excellent Uniate Theological Academy 
in Lvov. Since the war the candidates for the Priesthood are sent 
to the Lutsk Seminary in Volyn, to the Kiev Seminary, and else- 
where. There are a number of students at the Moscow Seminary 
and Academy and in Leningrad as well as a great number of those 
taking correspondence courses. Needless to say, there is a strong 
feeling in Lvov for the opening of a Seminary. Plans had been 
made to open a Seminary at the Cathedral of St. George in Lvov 
in 1947 and announcements were made to that effect. However 
nothing came of this. When we were there in December of 1955 
there was some talk of opening a Seminary in connection with the 
tenth anniversary of the re-union of the Uniates in 1946. Nothing 
has developed from this either. Some of those we talked to 
thought a suitable place for a Seminary would be the Pochaev 
Laura where, certainly, the seminarians would be inculcated with 
the true spirit of Orthodoxy. 


Beginning with January of 1946 the “Eparchal Herald” 
(Eparkhialnyj Visnik) began to appear. It was published as _ the 
organ of the Lvov-Ternopol Eparchal Administration. By the time 
of the appearance of issue No. 2-3 (Feb.-March) the March 1946 
Sobor had been held and the Uniate dioceses no longer existed. 
This second issue described the epoch-making events of the Sobor. 
In 1946 only five issues of the journal appeared (in six numbers, 
the second issue being a double number). Interestingly enough 
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issue No. 1 for 1946 contained a sketch of the Uniate church of 
the Dormition on the cover—symbolizing the fact that the last 
Orthodox church in Lvov would soon again be Orthodox! 

Until Father Protopresbyter Gabriel Kostelnik’s untimely 
death on 20 September 1948, after returning from the Moscow Con- 
ference where he delivered some important reports on the Roman 
Catholic Church, every issue of the journal contained his theolo- 
gical-polemical articles on the Roman Church. Beginning with 
January of 1947 the journal has appeared regularly except for 
1951 when only the first three issues of the vear appeared. It again 
resumed publication in January of 1952 and has continued regular- 
ly to this day. With the February issue of 1948 (No. 2) the jour- 
nal’s name was changed to the “Orthodox Herald” (Pravoslavnyj 
Visnik) and became the “Publication of the Bishops of the Western 
Ukraine, Trans-Carpathia, and Bukovina, under the direction of 
the Exarch of all the Ukraine, the Metropolitan of Kiev.” The re- 
sponsible editor, however, has remained the Archbishop of Lvov- 
Ternopol. For the greater part of the journal’s existence, how- 
ever, the real editor has been Joseph Fedorovich Oksijuk whose 
brother was the first Orthodox bishop of Lvov, Archbishop Maca- 
rius Oksijuk (now Metropolitan of Warsaw). At the time of our 
visit the total number of each issue printed was 3,000 copies. The 
Exarchate also publishes 20,000 copies of a Ukrainian ecclesiasti- 
cal wall Kalendar yearly (printed in Lvov), four copies of which 
is sent to every church in the Western Ukraine. We were for- 
tunate enough to bring the whole “complete” (set) of the “Epar- 
chal-Orthodox Herald” with us to this country and it is probably 
one of the few complete sets outside of the Soviet Union 


After we finished asking questions, our hosts took their turn. 
They asked about the position of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America and about church life in general. 


** 
* 


Our visit to Lvov, unfortunately, was of very short dura- 
tion. However even in the four days that we spent there we saw 
and heard and felt so much that it would be difficult to express all 
the abundance of our feelings. We were able to acquaint ourselves 
at least a little with the church life of the re-united parishes. We 
saw churches not only in Lvov but also in the outlying regions 
and to venerate the great shrines of the famous Pochaev Laura. 
We met many priests and laymen and openly discoursed with 
them, receiving exhaustive answers to the questions we posed. We 
saw order and cleanliness in all the churches visited; a sign that the 
people and clergy care about their houses of worship, attend them. 
With great pleasure we saw that in all the churches we visited re- 
novation and rebuilding was either taking place or was accom- 
plished. When we were going to the Soviet Union we were told 
that the Church is poor and it has little or nothing in the way of 
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worldly goods. We, however, received many gifts from the church- 
men visited that we wondered how we would get them home. 
Fortunately we took many photographs of the places we visited in 
order to show where we were and what we saw. The chief gift 
which we carried away was the thought that the Church is pros- 
pering both spiritually and materially and that the ancient wound 
of schism in these parts was now healed. 


** 


The next morning we left Lvov at 11:50 A.M. for Lenin- 
grad. The plane left late because of fog. At the airport to see us 
off were Father Dimitri Semchishin the Dean of the Lvov church- 
es, Father Vladimir Imshennik (of Little St. George), Boris Alek- 
seevich Tsikutsky (the Archbishop’s secretary), Joseph Fedoro- 
vich Oksijuk (in charge of the journal “Orthodox Herald’), and 
Anatole Andreevich Vishnevsky of the Lvov province Council for 
the Affairs of the Orthodox Church. On the way to the airport 
Father Dimitri mentioned that he had planned to present us with 
some hand-made ecclesiastical ware but that it was not finished in 
time. However, we did receive various gifts: A Ukrainian blouse 
for our wives, a telephone pad with a wood-carved cover of Hut- 
sula workmanship, and other items. 

Everyone of the party seeing us off placed significance on 
the fact that the Holy Pochaev Icon being taken to America mys- 
teriously was not with the baggage on the airplane. Even though 
we checked the rooms before leaving the hotel and assured the 
management that every piece of luggage was removed to the cars, 
the Holy Icon was not at the airport with us. A hurried call to the 
hotel and a recheck by the management informed us that the Icon 
was on the desk in our room—yet none of us saw it there when we 
were leaving. The plane was ready for take-off but Anatole Andree- 
vich asked for the delay so the chauffer could come back with the 
relic. The gates to the field were opened and our chauffer drove up 
to the door of the plane and handed Fr. Kovalchuk the Icon. As we 
taxied down the runway, heavy fog suddenly set in and we were 
delayed an hour. A second attempt was made to fly and again 
the same thing happened. Only on our third attempt did the plane 
take off from Lvov. One member of the party, Anatole Andree- 
vich said: “Our Pochaev Mother of God does not want to leave 
our parts—we feel this to be significant.” During the extra time 
we conversed with our hosts about spiritual matters and gene- 
ralities. 

Our flight to Kiev was uneventful although pleasant since 
the plane flew at a low altitude and we could see the countryside, 
the villages, the Pochaev Laura and arrived in Kiev at 1:40 P.M. 
where we were met by Father Nicholas Skoropostizhny and Father 
Basil Yurchenko, who spent the afternoon with us at the airport. We 
had dinner at the airport, shaved and spent the time talking about 
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our Lvov impressions. We had missed the flight to Leningrad and 
had to wait for an unscheduled one to make the trip. Arrange- 
ments for us to spend the night at the airport hotel could not be 
made since it was filled and since we wanted to have the extra 
lime in Leningrad anyway, we walked out to the field in the wet 
slushy snow to get on a plane we overheard was to fly north. At 
5 o'clock fog set in and the airport was declared closed. 

While at the terminal we learned from one of the hostesses 
of the airport hotel that another “Batiushka” (Father) was in the 
building and perhaps we might like to meet him. This “Father” 
turned out to be the great Archbishop Nikon of Odessa who was 
returning home from an extended trip to another diocese. He was 
accompanied by his Protodeacon, whose extremely low rumbling 
bass voice gave him away as being a protodeacon, a very young 
monk-priest, the Archbishop’s secretary and his personal physician 

a Doctor-Professor. After receiving the Archbishop’s blessings, 
we spent a little time talking to him and his party. His Eminence 
looked exhausted and on 16 April, just a few months after our 
visit, he was called by Our Lord. Archbishop Nikon was one of 
the outstanding hierarchs of the Church. Born 1 June 1902, or- 
dained in 1928 to the Priesthood, was consecrated bishop in 1944 
and from 1948 was Archbishop of Odessa. He was energetic and 
had accomplished very much in re-establishing churches, monaste- 
ries, seminaries and the church life in general. An account of his 
demise and life can be found in One Church, Vol. X, pp. 325-326. 

We finally left Kiev at 6:45 P.M. and stopped in Minsk 
(Bielorussia) for a short stop-over and a meal about 9:00 P.M. 
Incidentally, we thought the fresh butter tasted about the best here. 
Although the walk from the plane to the terminal building was not 
great, we rode from the plane with the pilots in a small bus through 
swirling snow. We had to rush through our meal as the pilots de- 
cided to leave a bit earlier than planned because of the weather and 
before leaving the restaurant we were given a bag full of fresh tan- 
gerines. There were only four of us now, our American group of 
three and Vitaly V. Zaitseff. Father Nicholas Bazhanov left Kiev 
by train (an overnight trip) to return directly to Moscow. He 
wanted to be home for his Nameday on 19 December (St. Nicholas 
Day, old style.) 


The plane rose into the snow-storm, and after some time 
climbed to a higher altitude to get rid of ice which started to form 
on the wings. There were only two other passengers on the plane 
from Minsk with whom we had a chance to talk. After an alter- 
nately hot and cold flight, the heating system wasn’t working too 
well, we arrived in Leningrad at 12:50 A.M. where it was 29 de- 
grees below zero centigrade. 


(to be continued) 
J.0.D., F.S.K., D.F.A. 
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